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t THE TIKES, Nov. 11, 1875.— ''Mr. Gallenga's new volumes on Italy 
will be welcome to those who care for an unprejudiced account of the 
prospects and present condition of the country. He has written repeatedly 
on the subject before, but it is a changed world in the Peninsula since he 
published his 'Italy in 1848.' What used to be scouted as the dreams of 
enthusiasts have been more than realized, and the forebodings of statesmen 
who were at once sanguine and foresighted have been falsified to their own 
astonishment, by the most unlooked-for results. Mr. Gallenga was an 
eye-witness of those events of 1848 ; subsequently he accompanied the allied 
armies of liberation in the short and sharp campaign that was decided on 
the heights of Solferino. And now he relates his impressions on revisiting 
his native country, when she has been left for some years to herself, after 

being absolutely relieved of foreign occupation In noticing Mr. 

Gallenga's most interesting volumes, we have \)een obliged to confine our- 
selves chiefly to topics of grave national importance, and we wish we could 
also have done justice to his impressions of the Italy he revisited as seen in 
its lighter and social aspects. We can only say we believe the chapters we 
have neglected will prove the most attractive to the many English who are 
familiar with the country he describes so well, and we recommend the 
people who think of wintering there to get the book and read it for 
themselves.'* 

SGOTSMAir, Nov. 11, 1875.—" People who take up Mr. Gallenga's 
' Italy Revisited ' under the impression that it is only a record of Italian 
travel^ will find themselves disappointed— pleasantly so, if they have, as 
they ought to have, any feeling of interest in that marvellous land, and in 



the nation which during the last twenty years has oome into existence 
there. Mr. GaUenga's work is, in fact, a sketch of the present condition of 
Italy — ^political, social, and economical. He is excellently well fitted for 
the task he has undertaken.' . No Englishman could hope to havo such an 
insight into the Italian chanfaster, such an appreciation of the progress that 
is being made in the work^^f regeneration going on in Italy, and of the 
obstadee which stand in the way of that work ; such a thorough compre- 
hension of the great problem that Italian statesmen have to solve, as one 
who, himself an Italian, and a keen politician, has had his views widened 
and matured by long residence in other countries. Though Mr. Gallenga 
is an ardent patriot, and though his sympathies are evidently with the 
movement which has brought into being a United Italy, there is nothing 
illiberal about his opinions — no attempt to hide the faults of his own party 

or exaggerate those of his opponents It would be easy to multiply 

instructive extracts from this book, but persons who desire to obtain a 
truthful conception of the present condition and future prospects of Italy, 
cannot do better than read it for themselves. A more truly informatory 
and valuable work on the subjects with which it deals has not been 
published for a long time." 

OBSEBYEB, Nov. 7, W 5,—" FaciUprineeps in the ranks of those who 
have laboured, through the influential channel of journalism, to arouse the 
sympathies of the world for the kingdom of Italy, and to enable it to judge 
of Italy's condition and Italy's prospects, has been, and still is, Mr. Gallenga, 
the author of the two substantial volumes which he calls by the name to be 
found at the head of this notice. It would be wonderful if any one could 
pretend to be his rival, seeing that he combines with the advantages of 
Italian birth, training, residence, and long experience, a complete mastery 
of the English tongue, an intimate familiarity with English interests and 
ways of thought^ and, be it added, almost a something more than English 

hard-headednees and practical common sense What gives it its chief 

value is the fact that a highly intelligent Italian, who had known Italy in 
its evil days, when foreign soldiers and native priests between them outraged 
and demoralised its people, gives in his pages the unvarnished impression 
made upon his mind on revisiting it in the heyday of its successful assertion 
of unity and independence." 
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CHAPTER I. 

And chiefly Thou, O spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure. 
Instruct me, for Thou knowest. 

HE sea lay slumbering peacefully 
in the calm sunlight of an Au- 
gust morning. The winds that 
have their dwellings in the re- 
mote corners of heaven had not yet 
come forth from their summer resting 
places. The air, unruffled by the breath 
of the storm, was calm, and pure, and 
happy beneath the clear blue vault of 
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ether. The mists had not yet risen from 
the waters, for the warm night rested on 
the bosom of the deep so fondly that it 
hardly felt a change when the sun rose, 
and light and day streamed forth rejoicing 
before him, and, kissing the tranquil sur- 
face, where the embrace of night had left 
silence and peace, passed on to other realms 
from which night fled at their advance. 
Under the clear water, at a depth of many 
fathoms, there might have been seen by an 
observant eye, two fair forms of surpass- 
ing beauty wandering hand in hand over 
the silvery bottom of the ocean, searching 
for something which they seemed unable 
to find. 

The sand was unfurrowed down there, 
save by the tracks of marine creatures that 
had their homes near, and the smooth 
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surface hardly gave way at all beneath 
such light footsteps. 

But for what were they seeking ? Their 
eyes roved hither and thither along the 
sands, and they moved slowly, as if afraid 
of missing some object. Presently they 
found it. 

Stretched out on the sand, with sea-fish 
and seaweed tangled in her fair hair and 
a straw grasped firmly in one little hand, 
lay the body of a child, a little girl not 
more than ten years old. 

The two sisters stooped over the inani- 
mate form and cleansed the hair, removed 
the sand from the face, and then gently 
lifting the body between them, they rose 
slowly upwards with their burden. The 
water rippled slightly as the child's head 
touched the surface, and then all was 
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quiet and calm again. The corpse lay 
upon the sea, with the sunlight gilding 
the poor pale face, and the lips that 
never would unclose again. The sisters 
sank down to their peaceful home in 
the depths of the liquid world, but they 
were not alone now. 

It seemed as if they still bore between 
them the form of a fair child, with light 
hair floating through the water, and with 
blue eyes open now, and fixed with an 
expression of trusting love upon one of 
the two. 

' Violettella,' said one of the Immortals 
to the other, * we have a new little maiden 
to-day. I think she will be happy with 
us.' 

* Rosia,' replied the other, * see how 
beautiful her eyes are! With such a 
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sweet expression of countenance she must 
be good, and who that is good is not 
happy with the life of Coralia ? * 

* Have the good always been happy with 
us, sister ? ' 

* Yes, sister,' said Violettella. 

' Nay, Violettella ; for ever and for ever 
must I remember the past,' replied Rosia, 
with a blush on her fair white cheek, and 
a downward cast of her bright eyes. 

* For us, sister, there is no past. How can 
we ever hope to forget — ^we who neither 
sleep nor die, but wander on, enjoying a 
peaceful existence beneath the waters that 
embrace the foundations of the world ? ' 

* O, say not so, sister dear. It cannot 
be that this element in which we exist 
shall last for ever. Is it not changing 
from day to day, from hour to hour, like 
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all creation ? Shall we outlast the life 
that gave us being ? * 

* Ah ! Rosia, if that were so, we too 
might perish ; but it is not. We are but 
here for a time ; and we shall exist else- 
where when this world is consumed. Our 
memory cannot be de3troyed. Time can 
bring no forgetfulness to us. The waters 
that roll on to the beach smooth the furrows 
from the sand, and the waves that dash 
the vessel in pieces one moment hide the 
wreck they have made the next ; but no 

waters shall ever smooth the furrows from 
our brows or conceal the wrecks with which 
the sands of our hearts are strewn.' 

* Must it be so? ' replied the other, sadly. 
* I have dreamed and hoped that when our 
condition changes with the change of this 
world we shall be purified and permitted 
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to commence a fresh life untouched by the 
sins and sorrows of the past.' 

* Misconceive not your immortality, 
sister. If such were possible, in what 
should we differ from the children of flesh, 
from the earthly tenement which that fair 
child hath just quitted ? They qan forget, 
they can change, they know sorrow, and 
joy, and pain, and pleasure, in ever vary- 
ing variety ; but it all hath the same end 
— death. We journey not to that goal ; 
we know not therefore its terrors, nor do 
we see its sign-posts along the road. 
Without change there can be no death ; 
for death is but a mysterious change 
in itself, the final convulsion of the 
body before the mortal and immortal 
separate. The soul feels not the death of 
the body. We live like that soul. We 
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shall last always, and no change will ever 
affect us.' 

* Violettella, I wish I were mortal, 
then.' 

* Foolish Rosia ! Would you care to 
trust yourself in a frail vessel of clay, the 
sport of mankind, the tributary perhaps of 
inferior creatures, the slave of your Own 
passions, or the unhappy being superior 
to all that at once dignifies and debases 
the human race, and thus alone in your 
frail existence always? Then would you 
not be at the mercy of every breeze that 
blows, of every change in the frail material 
of your body, of every created form larger 
and more powerful than yourself? Would 
not the terror of the inevitable end hang 
over you from day to day? Could you 
be happy then as you are now ? Oh ! 
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think it not, sister, for the thought is not 
born of your usual wisdom/ 

* Is there not forgetfulness in human 
life ? ' 

* What is to forget but to obliterate the 
past by the hopes of the present or the 
future? In our life there is no past, no 
present, no future, therefore all time is 
ever before us. To mortals one recollec- 
tion can never be swept away except by 
another.' 

* Ah ! lister dear, see you not then 
that the memory of evil may make room 
for the memory of good ? ' 

* Never, dearest, never. Though your 
sorrow grieves me much, and I would do 
all that might be don^ to give you back 
the hopes whose loss you deplore, I can- 
not deceive you, neither can you deceive 
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yourself, unless your mind is changed. 
If you performed good actions through a 
lifetime, the one evil one would stand 
forth as an accuser amongst them all, 
darker, sterner, and more condemnatory 
for the very brightness by which you had 
surrounded it. I say not, sister, that there 
is no pardon for crime. There is always 
forgiveness for the penitent ; but good is 
good, evil is evil, and the more the one is 
contrasted with the other, the clearer both 
stand out to our view and apprehension.' 

Rosia did not reply, but dropped her 
head on her bosom, and taking up the fair 
hand of the child that lay there, preissed it 
to her lips fondly. 

The child seemed to feel the pressure. 
The blue eyes became animated, the frail 
limbs moved, and she turned her head 
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and looked at Violettella, who held the 
lower part of her body. The glance of 
the child brightened and the lips moved, 
and gradually articulate sound came 
through them, but so soft and silvery 
that she did not recognize her own voice. 

* Where am I ? ' were the first words 
that came to the ear of Rosia. 

*Dear child,' replied she, *you are on 
your way to your future home — Coralia, 
the land of happiness. You will be wel- 
comed by all there, dear, and we who 
have found you after a long search are so 
glad to have you/ 

As the gentle Immortal concluded she 
kissed the child's forehead. Violettella 
then spoke to her,- — . 

* Fair child, you are beneath the sea, 
but you are safe. With us have no fear. 
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no dread. We will guard you safely past 
all the terrors of the deep until we reach 
our home, and there you will find plenty 
of happy companions/ 

* I recollect now/ said the child-spirit. 
* My name, dear ladies, is Edith.' 

* Yes,' replied Rosia, * we know. You 
will have another name among us. And 
now sleep again, for we have far to go.' 

* But can I not go awake, fair lady ? ' 

* No, darling, — sleep.* 

And the beautiful blue eyes closed 
again, and the child lay calmly resting 
between the two sisters. 

' Now, Violettella, let us be quick/ said 
Rosia. 

Then the two quickened their steps and 
moved along the bottom of the sea. The 
way was long, but it tired them not. The 
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water opened a passage for them, and they 
rather slid than walked. The bottom was 
at first all sand, but as they moved further 
out into the depths of the ocean they came 
upon huge sunken rocks lying in the sand, 
and rising out of it far upwards in the 
water. Round the base of the rocks grew 
seaweeds of different kinds, brown and 
green, and striped, and some red, and 
some yellow, and some blue. Lovely sea 
vegetables intermixed with long threads 
of floating sea grass. They saw the 
anemones clustering round the rocks, and 
dotting them with living flowers of a 
beauty unsurpassed by any vegetable 
creation that hath not motive life. These 
beautiful creatures knew of the approach 
of the sisters, for they stretched them- 
selves to their utmost, and as they passed 
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waved all their petals aloft in salutation. 
Then there came out from under the rocks 
huge marine animals.' First a gigantic 
crab peered at them with his head em- 
bedded in a seaweed and his eyes only 
outside. He sidled out sideways when 
they had passed, and stared after them. 

Near another, a lobster was sitting warm- 
ing himself by beating his two claws to- 
gether, but he took no notice of anything 
that passed him, for he was too cold. 

As they went on other creatures ap- 
peared, while over their heads at times 
the sea grew quite dark with countless 
shoals of fishes, whose bodies looked 
black, in spite of their gay colours, for 
the light was all above them. 

At length the Immortals and their 
charge reached a bank, at the end of 
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which a deep descent occurred like a 
precipice, and there they paused a 
moment. 

* Our sisters are not come yet/ said 
Rosia. 

* No. It is hardly time. Let us sit on 
this soft bank and wait for them.' 

* Yes, sister.' 

Then Violettella seated herself with 
Rosia beside her, but the latter could not 
remain still. 

* Hold our dear little child, sister,' she 
said. * I will see if they are coming.' 

Then the child was left in the arms of 
Violettella while Rosia went to the edge 
of the steep, and slid over it and went 
slowly down, floating through the liquid 
water. 

* How peaceful and serene all is,' she 
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said to herself, as she felt the bottom 
again and looked round through the waste 
of waters undisturbed by even a single 
bubble of air. * How quiet is this lovely 
world which is mine, and yet, ungrateful 
that I am, I cannot be as happy as I 
should. My sweet Violettella knows not 
what discontent is. Am I discontented ? 
Oh, no ! I think not. I but wish for a 
different state. I wish to see a face once 
more, that the eyes I think so fair may 
look on mine. Alas ! it can never be now.' 

And the sea seemed to her to echo, * It 
can never be now.' 

* And if it were,' she continued, * would * 
it be what I anticipate ? Why cannot I 
forget it? Is it, as she says, that the 
Immortal can never forget? Must one 
fault or one mistake remain with us ever ? 
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Can there be no such thing as a past ? I 
fear, I fear she is right.' 

And the beautiful sea goddess shed a 
tear, so pure, so incorruptible that it be- 
came a liquid drop separate from all the 
rest of the waters, and, floating through 
them, fell into the open mouth of a young 
moUusk. Within his shell it hardened 

into a lustrous gem, white and silvery, as 

» 
nothing but a pearl can be. 

* But why regret ? Why ever thus re*- 
gret the memories that will always be 
mine ? Oh ! fair and radiant Power that 
gave us a home beneath this glorious 
water, smile upon me and purify my re- 
bellious heart. Let me be as I was before 
that time when I saw the features I can 
never forget, or bring him hither that 
I may see him and he see me in the 
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same essence. Ah ! that is vain, that is 
vain/ and she sighed sadly. * No, I would 
not abridge his span of pleasure one hour, 
and when he shall come — if ever that 
time arrives — ^who can tell that it may be 
in my power to please him ? Forgive my 
vain prayer ! I will weep no more.* 

Then the goddess smiled again and 

called in a sweet soft voi'ce that was 
heard far and wide throughout the 
mighty ocean. There Wcis silence, and 
then came through the water a sound 
like a sharp shrill whistle, and suddenly 
by her side was a glittering crimson 
Light like an eye of scarlet fire, or a * 
diamond with a golden sun for its centre ; 
but the goddess veiled not her eyes, for 
the Light had no terror for her. 

* Where are my sisters ? ' asked she of the 
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Light ; and a voice answered her solemnly 
and with a sound like the falling of the 
wind, * They are waiting you, but meet 
them not until you can smile again.' 

*Was I not smiling?' she returned; and 
now the sweet sunny appearance glowed 
on her face once more. 

* That will do, fair Rosia,' replied the 
voice; and the crimson Light vanished 
into the sea. 

Rosia, still smiling, ascended floating 
through the water, and found Violettella 
with the child-spirit sleeping in her arms. 

*We have still further to go, sister,' 

• she said, helping once more to take care 

of their precious burden. * Our sisters 

are far off. They expect us and are 

awaiting our arrival.' 

Violettella looked at her sister and saw 
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that her mind was troubled, but she did 
not distress her with questions. She only 
placed one arm round her neck, and draw- 
ing towards her, kissed her fair forehead. 

Rosia returned the caress fondly, and 
taking the child carefully between them, 
they sank down through the water and 
went onward beneath the clear blue sea, 

quietly and with their eyes looking for- 
ward, as if they could see their destina- 
tion peacefully smiling at them from the 
opaque distance. 





CHAPTER II. 

* Who telleth a tale of unspeaking death ? 

Who lifteth the veil of what is to come ? 
Who painteth the shadows that are beneath 

The wide winding caves of the peopled tomb ? 
Or uniteth the hopes of what shall be 
With the peace and the love of that which we see ? ' 




ITH these gentle companions 
to carry her between them 
in their soft arms the child 
journeyed on in safety. 
Over their heads the clear mass of water 
and sky spread for thousands of feet. 
So pure and bright was it that the rays of 
the glorious god of day came right down 
upon them with splendour and glory but 
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little diminished by the liquid through 
which they passed. 

When the rigid slumber of death fled 
and the child opened her blue eyes, and 
with them the Intelligence that had 
entered through the gates of night into 
the beauteous realms of an immortal day ; 
when she felt that her soul now lived, 
free from the trammels of the body and 
yet conscious of what it had been^ she 
slowly began to remember the past. 

She was again the child sporting on the 
wild sea beach, and passionately longing 
for a boat to bear her over the beautiful 
and tranquil water that seemed to stretch 
from one world to another in the light of 
the summer sunshine. She was again gay 
and happy, sporting beside her mother's 
knee, and talking to her in that exube- 
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rant spirit of childhood whose prattle so 
richly foreshadows the bright imagination 
of the future. She was again beside her 
brothers and sisters, sharing with them 
their games, their sports, their hopes, 
their joys, their sorrows. She was again 
living among kindred forms, a happy child 
and a child only, full of life and eager 
hope, rejoicing in health, strength, and 
activity ; but yet full of a wild desire to 
see and know something beyond the ken 
of childhood. 

And then a boat came dancing o'er the 
wave, and a young man sat therein and 
smiled, and said, — 

* Little maiden, will you come with me ? 
Dear Edith, are you afraid of the water ? ' 
• And she answered him without fear, 
for she was an Edith, and worthy the 
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name of the daughter of a Saxon queen. 
That name had ever been dear to her, 
and those who called her softly by it she 
loved, and she said, — 

* I will come, dear cousin.' 

She got into the boat, and her mother 
smiled permission to her. Out they went 
to sea. Oh J it was beautiful — so beau- 
tiful to sail along that calm water, in 
the glorious August sunset, towards the 
west, where the orb of day was fast dis- 
appearing. On they went slowly, and she 
was looking at the sun until her eyes were 
dazzled, and her companion was pulling 
the oars with slow measured strokes, and 
gazing at her fair face with earnest, 
thoughtful look, when suddenly the black 
shadow of another boat came upon them, 
and in a moment Edith was over the side 
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of the little craft, she knew not how, and 
sinking down, down, down, far into the 
depths of the quiet sunlit water. 

And then she rose once to the surface 
and shrieked. Her cousin was swimming 
towards her, but he was a long way off, 
and everything looked black. The two 
boats seemed sailing away over the waves, 
and she sank again deep, deep, deep, 
deeper this second time. But once more 
she rose to the surface, and lo ! her cousin 
was nearer, and he cried, * Have good 
heart, I am coming. I will save you.' 
She made an effort to reach him and she 
shrieked no more, but she sank a little 
way again. 

And then just as he neared her and 
seemed as if he would reach her with his 
outstretched arm, she rose and he was 
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about to seize her ; but he was dragged 
away. She did not scream, but smiled 
a sweet, sad smile of farewell to him, 
and sank beneath the wave to rise no 
more, as she had been a few moments 
before, alive and full of the living 
spirit of childhood. She could see the 
despair on the face of the brave boy 
who had risked his life to save hers. 
She could hear his words of self-reproach 
and see the tears upon his cheeks. Her 
mother was sitting sad and heart-broken, 
for she loved her strange, wild child ; and 
her father, too, was sad, for he had a 
kind and tender heart, and sorrowed for 
his lost darling. Her sisters and brothers 
came round their mourning parents ; but 
they had no words of consolation, for they 
all loved little Edith fondly, and felt her 
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loss, and the youngest child, a little boy, 
Edith's pet, put his finger in his mouth 
and cried for * sissy Ediss' all day. The 
• child was saddened in heart in spite of the 
deep feeling of joy her new state of im- 
mortality gave her, and she longed to be 
with the loved ones and comfort them in 
their grief. 

She saw her father's silver hair, her 
mother's locks already tinged with grey, 
and the sad, pale cheeks down which tears 
had already traced their furrows ; she saw 
the finger of pain writing in deep lines 
upon both their faces, and she prayed for 
the power to comfort them herself, and to 
the Master of Life to give them peace, 
hope, and faith in their time of bitter trial. 

And while she prayed, a desire arose 
within her to be with them, if only for a 
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short time, to see them closer, to hear 
their voices and to view once more the 
dear faces and the familiar surroundings. 

The desire was strong upon her, andlo !. 
it was answered. Without leaving the 
soft arms in whose gentle embrace she lay, 
it seemed as if she wandered back through 
the waves to their surface, and far across 
the silent waste of waters to the beach, 
and up the shore, over the rocks, along the 
quiet and peaceful streets into the dusky 
chambers of the silent house. 

It was the well known room again. 
There were the chairs in which she had sat, 
and the sofa on which she had thrown her- 
self when tired and hot with romping on 
the sands under the midday sun. There 
was the clock with its large white face and 
its two gold hands, and its long, curiously 
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fashioned pendulum that she had gazed 
upon so often, and wondered how it liked 
being obliged to rock backwards and for- 
wards all day long, without the chance 
of ever going faster. There was the 
dear old shaggy- haired poodle dog with 
whom she had often played. Jack was 
his name, and he was an affectionate, 
kind animal, a fitting playmate for in* 
nocent childhood. There, too, was poor 
pussy coiled up on the hearthrug as if 
she expected to find a fire there for her 
all the year round, and just out of her 
sight were her two kittens, a black and a 
tabby, playing with all the earnestness of 
kitten nature at some game of their own 
invention. 

\ In their accustomed seats were her 
father and mother, and round about in 
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different parts of the room were her bro- 
thers and sisters; but these were no longer 
at cheerful play. Their faces were sad, 
and their looks bent upon the ground. 
Sorrow had entered the happy home, and 
laid her heavy hand on the young hearts 
as well as on the old ones. Edith had been 
beloved by them all ; her loss was the first 
heavy grief in that house, and it was felt 
as only such a grief can be. The younger 
children really seemed to miss something 
from their lives, while the parents sat side 
by side and let the heavy hours glide by 
as they would ; but the sadness of these 
was nothing to the grief of the boy who 
had been with her in the boat. He, poor 
fellow, laid the accidental death to his own 
door, and he bowed his head and wept as 
if his heart would break. 
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All this Edith saw and pitied. Their 
sorrow was hers, for was she not one of 
them and more unhappy than they ? For 
she was alone, and they were many 
together. 

Before her mother's chair was the low 
stool on which she was wont to sit often 
and often with her hands holding a book 
in her lap, and her soft little curly head 
resting against her mother's knee. 

Then the girl longed to be in the old 
familiar place once more, and gliding 
through the melancholy air she sat down 

on the stool and looked up into the sad 
face and the heavy, streaming eyes. 
Doubtless the mother was thinking of her 
lost child lying dead and silent beneath 
the cold, cruel depths of the pitiless sea. 
Doubtless she was shedding those tears 
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for the loved one thus cut off and exiled 
from her arms ere the bloom of youth 
had ripened into mature beauty, ere the 
mother's eye had seen light and grace, 
and the perfection time brings to woman, 
blossom for that fair one who now was 
far from her. 

*Not for ever, not for ever,* was the 
solace of the mother's heart; but that 
divine faith in immortality had no power 
to check her grief. She had no need 
to be ashamed of it. Her tears fell freely. 

Poor Edith felt the sorrow of her fond 
parent with all the tender love of child- 
hood. She longed to console, to whisper 
in those ears that she was still living, that 
she had passed into another and better 
life ; that she was with her, watching 
over her, grieving too, and anxious to 
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soothe her suffering. She raised her- 
self from the stool. She bent towards 
her mother, she tried to take her hand, to 
kiss her, to throw her arms round her 
neck and press her lips, to speak to her ; 
but her hand closed on itself, her arms 
encircled nothing, the lips she strove to 
press returned not her caress, her words 
were unheard. The sorrowing mother 
knew not of her presence, felt not her 
touch, nor seemed conscious that a voice 
addressed her in the language of affec- 
tion. There was no knowledge of the 
child by the parent now, and Edith shrank 
away, while a dull pain smote her heart, 
and she felt dreadfully alone. 

Then appeared a form, dark and 
shadowy, as the thunder-cloud vanishing 

before the morning star, and the child 

3 
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saw that this phantasm was between 
her and her mother and those around. 
She was enveloped in it. She could 
not break through, or see beyond its 
limits save, as through a veil, and yet 
everything was distinct to her mind ; but 
the Shadow was before all — a wavy bar- 
rier, a mere film, but yet a substantial 
obstacle to her that she could not over- 
come. It held her back from her mother's 
heart. It lay between her and the lips 
she kissed. It was round the neck her 
arms had encircled. It filled the ears that 
should have heard her words of love. 
And the child felt a terror creeping over 
her, and she raised her head, and saw that 
the Shadow had assumed form, and on its 
head was a crown, and in its hand a long 
iron dart. 
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Her heart sank within her, but she 
found courage to demand of the visionary 
intruder, — 

* Who art thou ? ' 

The voice of the Shadow was not harsh, 
as she had dreaded it would be, but 
mild, gentle, and compassionate, and a 
smile almost lit up its indistinct features, 
and played like a light round the crowned 
brow, as there came from the lips these 
words, — 

* Men call me Death, but to the Wise 
and to the Immortal my name is Change.' 

* And why do you keep me from my 
mother?' she asked, imploringly, and rais- 
ing her sad eyes to question the Shadow. 

* I keep thee not, child. It is thine own 
being that can no longer approach those 
you loved. Through me you have be- 
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come different to them ; but that differ- 
ence is a result, not a cause. I am but 
an incident, Edith, in the career of the 
immortal soul of man/ 

Edith shivered and tried to move, but 
some power kept her there, and she 
demanded, — 

*But why, then, can I not even speak 
to her ? ' 

* You speak, but she cannot hear.' 
Would you have her near you ? ' 

'Yes,' she replied; but the moment after- 
wards, cried * No,' for as the Shadow turned 
to her mother, she saw a dread look and 
a ghastly palor in the face she loved. 

The Shadow drew back again. 

'Then separate ye must remain now, 
but not for long. That soul shall soon be 
free to seek thine. What are the few 
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years of mortal life to the ag esof eternity 
before thee ? ' 

* But must I never be with her till she 
dies as I have done ? ' 

' Listen, child,' said the Shadow, becom- 
ing clearer and more defined. * I will 
r. teach you some of the mysteries of my 

being. I am called the Lord of all Flesh, 
the Ruler of the Earth, for all must come 
to me sooner or later. They fear me, 
they shrink from me, but they must obey 
me. Death is the only true King of the 
world, and yet I am but what I told thee. 
Change. Unconsciously I come to some, 
in the vigour of health to others, or in 
the form of the fairest being, or dark as 
the clouds of night. I approach noise- 
lessly, seldom expected, never welcomed 
but as a refuge from worse evil. Oh ! 
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child, little is the love I have from my 
subjects/ 

* But some people wish for Death/ said 
the child, musingly. 

* Ah ! yes, to release them from worse 
misery; and some seek my arms uninvited, 

and to them I cannot be kind, for my task 
is heavy of itself and needs no augmenta- 
tion. Many face me boldly; I am their 
conqueror. One power alone can vanquish 
me — to him I bow, to him I yield. He is 
more powerful than I am, and he alone 
can teach his votaries to smile and con- 
quer me.' 

* And that power ? ' 

* Is Love. Oh ! child, man will face 
me from many motives. Ambition, 
satiety, disappointment, vanity, faith, all 
lead to the grave. The patriot flings his 
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soul into my arms, the hero loads my back 
with his victims, and stretches himself 
above them, the weary come to me for 
rest, the baffled seek me for solace in their 
bitterness against fate, the martyr faces 
the flames in his faith, and vainly hopes to 
raise the glory of his Creator by his own en- 
durance. All sacrifices to my shrine have 
something of vanity in them, save those of 
the weary ones who leave the world pray- 
ing for peace and rest within my sheltering 
arms and upon my barren breast. But of 
these none conquer me. With the grave 
all ends for them. In my arms they are 
as though they had not been. Not so 
with Love. He is all powerful. Those 
who meet me in his name may perish ; but 
the divine hope that animated their last 
moments still lives within them, and to 
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all eternity it is theirs. No soul that has 

truly loved ever forgets the sacred light 

that passion has kindled and nourished 

within them. No future brightness or 

darkness, no change, no lapse of time, no 
cruelty can alter or destroy it. Love 

lives for ever with the soul in which it 

sprung to life,, part of its essence, and 

as indestructible as the spirit itself. To 

it I can change nothing, and before its 

power I fall prostrate. The love of the 

mother will begin when those fond eyes 

are closed, and the limbs and the heart 

are stilled for ever. The husband will 

love the wife and the wife the husband 

after the change of my dark and dreary 

shadow has fallen on them, and your love, 

dear child, is as constant and as enduring 

as the fair spirit of thine that lives for 
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ever. Dear child, this is the lesson of 
Death. Love alone is my superior, and 
shall live and flourish while the soul 
endures/ 

Then the Shadow seemed' to grow 
lainter, but Edith stilL knew it was there, 
and a longing seized her to flee from its 
presence. . Her wish was all-powerful, and 
from the still sad room she glided silently 
as she had come, and found herself once 
more resting on the fair bosoms of the 
gentle immortal sisters, and floating along 
through a world of liquid wonder to a 
realm of unknown glory. 




CHAPTER III. 

It was a glorious palace. 
Whose portals rose out of those crystal siones that gird 
The utmost limits of ethereal realms. 



AR away in the depths of the 

ocean, beyond the reach of the 

stormy winds that furrow its 

— - varying surface, resting- calmly 

in the blue unchangeful water, is a palace 

of glory and light. 

It was not raised from the sands and 
rocks of the sea's bed by mortal hands, nor 
designed by a mind of earth. No imple- 
ment was lifted up to fashion its brilliant 
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walls, neither were the stones cemented in 
pain and sorrow. The waves that sport 
in the sunshine, and dash and roar, 
struggling with foaming crests towards 
the heavens in the storm, had nothing to 
do with its being, nor the winds, nor the 
summer sun, nor the calm of the peaceful 
night, nor the change of passing seasons. 
Neither do these affect it where it stands, 
untouched and unseen by mortals, firm 
and indestructible while the vast system of 
the sun with our great world rolls on its 
unvarying and eternal course through the 
regions of illimitable space. 

It was to this palace that the Immortals, 
bearing their new child-sister with them, 
directed their way, and before its por- 
tals they were welcomed by a countless 
multitude, but without noise or confusion. 
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Perfect harmony seemed to prevail every- 
where among them. They seemed as if 
animated by one soul, and untroubled 
by garments or substance that impedes 
our progress, their motions where as of their 
wills and not corporeal changes of place, 
such as we know of. A brightness was 
upon each one of them, such as gilds a 
fair ' cloud vanishing high into heaven 
before the rising sun has kissed the 
mountain top on which it hangs. This 
glory troubled Edith* s eyes for a moment, 
and then all became clear to her. She 
felt herself bright as they, a new existence 
seemed pouring into hers, and she rested 
On her soft pillow and calmly surveyed 
the glorious structure before her. 

From the sand beneath her, which, un- 
furrowed by agitating billows, extended as 
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far as she could see into the illimitable 
blue distance of the world of waters, there 
arose shafts of coral, v/hite and pink, alter- 
nate like pearls, or enamel, set in some 
brilliant bracelet fashioned to grace a fairy 
arm. These columns rose to an immense 
height, and opened into long vistas of 
colonnades extending on all sides far away 
into the heart of the sea. While the sun 

shone above the palace, the brilliant rays, 
penetrating through the water, entered 
among the pillars on all sides, and, reflected 
by ten thousand glittering edges, crystals, 
and radiant spots, flashed around a splendid , 
day unsurpassed even by the light of the. 
great luminary shining through the purest 
air on to the unsullied snow that whitens 
for ten thousand years the silent summit 
of Monte Rosa ; but when the sun set, or 
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the Storms of heaven swept across the 
ocean's breast, and hid the daylight from 
the view of the sparkling caverns, there 
came forth from every pore of the white 
and pink shafts that beautified the struc- 
ture a minute ray of pure phosphorescent 
light. The numberless lamps threw their 
beams within the halls and down the long 
colonnades, and lit with a splendour almost 
equal to that of the sun himself the happy 
home of Immortality. 

For a few moments all was silent, and 
then a strain of heavenly music, like the 
last notes of the nightingale's evening 
hymn, fell upon Edith's ear. Her two 
companions bore her forward among the 
radiant pillars till they arrived at an open 
space, and there, seated on a throne of 
sparkling crystal, was a Presence, like to 
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nothing that Edith had ever seen or 
imagined. Sublime majesty was on the 
brow, and glory and light in the eyes, and 
an expression of divine compassion and 
love encircled the features. He looked at 
her with a bright, quiet smile, as she drew 
near, and held a hand towards her, and 
then spoke in a mild soft voice, — 

* Child of earth, welcome hither in love. 
Be one of us ; happy, peaceful, and im- 
mortal. How wert thou called on earth ? ' 

The child-spirit raised her blue eyes 
fearlessly to the radiant being before her 
and replied, — 

' Edith.' 

* Then welcome among us and be called 
Edithia. Children of bliss, bright dwellers 
in the depths of the sea, happy sharers 
of immortality, welcome our new sister. 
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Edithia, and thou, fair Rosia, show her 
and teach her the beauty and glory of her 
new home/ 

The Presence spoke these words, and, 
bending forward, kissed Edithia' s brow; 
as he did so there seemed to pass into 
her a new being, and she felt calm, 
peaceful, and happy, as if a glorious 
soul awoke within her. Her life was 
changed, a new and endless vista of years 
seemed to appear before her. She was 
dissolving away even into the embrace 
of the Unknown, when the caress of Rosia 
roused her, and arm in arm they glided 
through the halls of Coralia. 

In this fashion Rosia conducted Edithia 
from the central hall along one of the wide 
corridors which opened into a vast square, 
vaulted overhead with blue sea waves, and 
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paved with pearl and coral in their purest 
natural state; nor was there wanting 
metallic lustre, for sparkles of gold and 
silver might be seen here and there gleam- 
ing with the peculiar softness that all 
bright metals possess when illuminated 
by light falling through water. 

Here life was not as what we know it, but 
a serene existence without insignificant and 
unworthy objects such as those of earth. 
Edithia saw Ground her the thousands 
of blissful spirits among whom her future 
was to be spent. Their happiness found 
an echo within her breast. She joined 
them, she communed with them, and 
acquired the knowledge that belonged 
to her new estate; but still she left not 
Rosia, and with her passed round the 

whole of Coralia, and made acquaint- 

4 
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ance with all its bright halls, shady 
avenues, and quiet places in which the 
soul might rejoice or calmly contemplate 
the life that the Divine Being had 
ordained for it. 

Rosia, while she conducted her new 
sister over Coralia, was silent, or spoke but 
in monosyllables. Edithia was too much 
occupied with what she saw to talk to 
her companion, though her heart was 
full. Words of thanks trembled upon 
her tongue and joy filled her eyes with 
happy dew. At length all was seen, and 
at the edge of the halls, which opened 
again upon the waters of the deep, they 
paused and looked lovingly into each 
other's eyes. 

Then Edithia, whose mind was full of 
the glorious happiness of her new home, 
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saw that her companion had the shadow 
of a secret regret upon her, which ought 
not to exist with a dweller in the realm 
of immortality, where all should live in 
tranquil bliss. 

She put her arm around Rosia's 
fair neck and, kissing her, fondly- 
said, — 

* Dearest sister, there is sorrow on thy 
soul. Tell it me, and let us share it 
together. I love you, and if I cannot give 
you comfort, let me at least sympathize 
with your grief.' 

Rosia thanked her gentle companion, 
and replied, — 

* Dear child and sister, why ask me to 
sadden you with a share of pain that 
ought not to be my lot, but which, try as 
I will, to throw it off and forget its cause. 
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returns again and again, and becomes 
more vivid and less bearable as time 
rolls on/ 

* If you love me, Rosia, you will not 
doubt my wish to share your sufferings, 
whatever they may be. Oh ! darling, 
have I not suffered too ! But a few 
moments ago I was with my parents, and 
I longed so much to speak to and comfort 
them, but the Shadow of Death stood be- 
tween us, and I could not push him aside. 
Ah ! Rosia, I was sad then, and wished 
that anything might occur to unite us 
again; but now I know that wish was 
wrong and unwise, for they will join me 
here soon.' 

And her face was lit up with a glow of 
faith, and hope, divine confidence, and 
belief in the happy time to come, when 
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those she loved would once more be with 
her as of old. 

Rosia smiled faintly and returned 
answer, — 

* It is sweet to think that when their 
duty on earth is finished, and the hand of 
death severs the body and soul of the dear 
ones, they will find their beloved, and be 
united to her for ever ; but for me, dear 
sister, there is no such hope.' 

* And why.' 

* Ah ! ' sighed Rosia, * the affection of 
the mother for her child is sweet and never 
to be forgotten ; but I shall know it not — 
I never knew it. The affection of brother 
and sister is touching and lasteth long; 
but I never had brother or sister to love. 
Alone I was born. An orphan from the 
moment I drew my first breath, I was 
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brought up amongst strangers in blood 
and affection till I became a woman, and 
then I met with one being towards whom 
my heart began to move. Dear sister, 
you were too young to have felt the power 
of passion. Your eyes have never flashed 
back fire on. your lover's, and your heart 
has never beat against your bosom like 
the swelling of the ocean on the sea-shore, 
with a wild emotion, beyond all control; 
but the deepest sentiments of passion were 
mine, and they were to have been crowned 
with bliss some day. Ah ! yes, I know 
they were ! ' And here she threw her hands 
aloft suddenly, and gazed upwards with an 
intensely earnest look. * Methinks I see him 
now as, bending over me that last evening, 
he whispered words that could not have 
been false, and told me all I longed 
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to hear of his love for me, of his hopes 
and prospects for the future. Bear with 
me, dearest Edithia, that I speak of earth ; 
you provoked me to claim y our kind and 
affectionate sympathy,' 

* I am listening with interest, sweet 
Rosia.' 

* The next day came, darling, and I, like 
a foolish girl, went down to bathe in the 
treacherous ocean . I felt the bright waters 
flash and sparkle in the sunshine around 
me, and in the seductive beauty of the 
summer morn shining so sweetly upon the 
sea, and the delicious thoughts of love that 
filled my heart, I saw not that the waves 
had drawn me far from the beach until it 
was all too late. I will not distress you 
more, dearest; you know the rest. The 
cruel ocean opened its depths, I woke 
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in the Halls of Coralia and became what 
I now am ; but often have I wandered over 
the seas to that quiet home in which he 
lives, and gazed upon him in the morning 
or evening, or in the dead of night, and 
he knows it not, and can never know it. 
Oh ! Edithia, think me not wicked, as 
Violettella does ; but I would give my 
immortality willingly to be by his side 
once again, though but for a single, hour. 
That wish is my sin, that wish is wrong, 
and drags me further away from the end 
I ought to be approaching ; but I try in 
vain to conquer it. It is not for the 
Immortal to forget, and therein lies the 
misery of immortality.' 

While the fair but sorrowful Immortal 
spoke thus, Edithia was looking at her in 
silence, apparently rapt in thought, and 
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when Rosia finished, she raised her eyes 
to her and said, softly, — 

* Cease to grieve, sister. I understand 
and compassionate your feelings fully, and 
I think I can suggest a help for yoii. 
Relief may be obtained. Shall I tell you 
how?' 

Rosia clasped the other in her arms 
and pressed a thousand kisses on her 
radiant face. 

* Oh ! darling, is there, can there be 
hope for me ! ' 

* Yes, sister. There is a conqueror of 
grim Death himself, and his name is Love. 
To him ajl the world must yield. All 
created beings are his subjects, and Death, 
stern, cruel, and relentless though he be, is 
powerless over love. Rosia, let thou and 
I together leave the lovely ho.ne no longer 
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full of happiness for thee, let us venture 
forth from the depths of the ocean, and 
ascend into the tranquil air of heaven, let 
us roam the whole earth until we find the 
Love that shall grant your request and 
restore you once more to that form and 
substance in which alone you can meet 
with him for whom you feel so deeply.' 

Rosia listened in silence, and then re- 
plied, — 

* Can it be so, dear? Is it possible that I 
can find him again, and that he shall see 
me as I was ? Oh ! no, I cannot believe 
that such happiness is yet in store for me ; 
but if it might be, ah ! 'twould be very 
sweet ! ' 

* Tell me, sister, is there not a Spirit of 
Life, a dweller on the surface of the earth, 
in some fair region of the southern seas, 
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who, smiling on thy wish, might cause thy 
soul to enter a human tenement again ? ' 

* I have heard so, Edithia, but who shall 
guide us to his presence and win his 
favour ? ' 

* The Spirit of Life must be good, and 
cannot turn a deaf ear to the prayer of in- 
nocence. The Spirit of Love shall plead, 
and if sacrifice be needed, here it is, sister. 
I will be thy mediator, and you shall at 
least be happy in the fulfilment of your 
wish.' 

*0h! no, sister. Nothing shall harm 
you, beloved. I will rather continue to 
suffer from these sad memories for ever. 
I will weep till the sea rise over the earth 
and bring my lover to my arms. I will 
pray to the wind to waft him hither, and 
perhaps it will hear my voice. I will ask 
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the Stars to bear him aloft apon their 
silvery beams and drop him to me. Oh ! 
I will call all creation to my assistance 
ere I let thee know wretchedness on my 
account/ 

* Sister, I am a new-comer here, but the 
Presence that admitted me to this happy 
state told me we were all as one. Sister, 
it is beautiful to me to suffer, if that pain 
will render you more happy, and no sorrow 
is greater than the misery of those we 
love. Come, let us go, for our journey is 
long, and even we Immortals cannot over- 
come the world's wide spaces in a mo- 
ment.' 

* Beautiful soul, sweetest sister, come, 
then,' replied Rosia ; * but first we must 
obtain permission from the Great One.' 

' Permission ? Are we not free, then.' 
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* Ah ! yes, but I, I may never return,' 

and her voice faltered, and tears rushed 
into her eyes. 

* Come, then/ 

They sailed through the Coralian halls 
to the centre and once more stood before 
the Divine Presence. His brow was mild 
and calm as ever, but a compassionate 
smile was on his features as the Immortals 
drew near, and he spoke before they had 
time to address him. 

* Gentle sister Rosia, you are going on 
an errand of love that will end in pain ; 
but nevertheless depart in peace ; it is thy 
destiny. The lesson must be learnt. And 
thou, fair Edithia, go to the Spirit of Life 
with, thy sister, for unto, thee is the 
mediation. Sweet peace be with ye, 
sisters, until ye come hither again.' 
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The spirit kissed them, and they left 
his presence together with love in their 
hearts and the divine glory of his being 
filling their souls. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Soon as Aurora heaved her orient head 
Above the waves, that blushed with early red, 
With* new-bom day to gladden mortal sight. 
And gild the courts of heaven with sacred light 

T was the first hour after sunrise, 
and the world was scarcely awake, 
when the Immortals, Rosia and 
Edithia, rose from their brilliant 
home to the surface of the ocean, over 
whose bosom a thin white mist lay- 
spread like a bridal veil. The sky was 
clear and blue overhead, and the rays of 
the sun from his eastern frontier fell with 
a mild warmth upon the wave. There 
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was a calm in the air, no breeze ruffled the 
mirrored expanse of the deep, no ripple 
broke the smoothness of the water, no 
swell rolled beneath the placid sheet, that, 
like a vast disk of polished silver, stretched 
its ample arms around the azure world. 

There was neither ship nor bird in 
sight. Not a fish rose to the -surface, 
not even the smallest bubble of air burst 
from the sea ; but a voice wild and loud 
was singing the lay of the Mermaiden, and 
the words were these, — 

TheMermaiden's Morning Song. 

Singing, singing the whole day long, — 

What is the use of a voice to me ? 
With none to hear but the whistling winds 

And tThe waves of the restless sea. 
Oh ! maidens who envy my shining hair, 

Take it — this voice as well — 
For a single hour in your grand land homes, 

Where happy mortals dwell. 
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Laughing, laughing, when the bright sun sets, 

Eve is the only hour for me ; 
Floating midst golden and ruby waves 

On the breast of the smiling sea. 
Then can I sing with the gladness of love 

O'er crimson ocean foam, 
Till shadows fall on the western sky. 

Above my weary home. 

As the last notes floated away over the 
sea, the Immortals, who had listened in 
silence, turned towards one another, and 
Rosia spoke to her sister. 

* Edithia, darling, do you like the song.* 

* It is pretty, but sad, oh ! so sad ! ' 

* Ah ! they all sing sad songs now ! ' 

* But why ? ' 

* Alas ! who can tell. Each heart 
hath its own secret grief, and none dare 
pry into the inmost recesses of the soul. 
Only this, I think, Edithia, that sadness is 
on the increase among all the inhabitants 
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of this world, and is felt now more than 



ever.' 



* I hope not, for why should those blessed 
with love be unhappy/ 

*You mistake me, dear one. Happi- 
ness is not only for the cheerful. There 
are many bom with sadness for their 
portion all the days of their life; but 
even in melancholy there is a joy, which, 
though the gay comprehend not, the sad 
fully realize.' 

*Yet I would not willingly prove your 
words, Rosia, for I already love the bright 
cheerfulness of Coralia.' 

*Ah!' sighed Rosia, *why art thou, 

then, my [companion in the search for 

another life ? ' 

*Not for me, not for me, dear sister! 

I shall remain as I am ; but to give rest 
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and peace to thy spirit, and to save thee 
from the unhappy future to which thy 
gloom was drifting, am I prepared to 
brave anything, even that misery which 
some have said awaits the wicked who 
sleep in the fires of darkness and night.' 

* Believe that not, my sister, but think 
better of our Eternal Ruler. See, He 
smiles upon us from His bright blue 
heaven. Let us hasten to find the Spirit 
of Human Life. My tears and thy fond 
prayers for me, dear Edithia, may obtain 
our desire from the Power we are journey- 
ing to meet.' 

* If any words or deeds of mine can 
help thee, they are yours ; but reflect once 
more, Rosia, is the course you are taking 
wise and was not the warning given by 
Violettella worthy of your consideration? ' 
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'Dissuade me no longer, dearest, but let 
us hasten.' 

As Rosia spoke she put her arm round 
her fair companion's waist and kissed 
her. Edithia returned the caress, and 
then, linked arm in arm, together they 
floated along the surface of the silent 
ocean. 

To their easy movements distance pre- 
sented but little obstacle. The land was 
soon in view, and when they reached it, 
they at once moved upwards to the 
tops of the lofty mountains that cast 
their gigantic shadows far over the waters. 
The spot they had arrived at was one of 
the fairy islands that rise out of the purple 
seas of the south, cast upwards into the 
lustrous light of their summer climate 
by the convulsions of those gigantic 
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forces that lie imprisoned in the centre 
of the earth, till some want of balance 
amongst them creates too great a pressure 
on the imprisoning crust above, and then, 
carrying with them fused combustibles, 
rocks, stones, and molten granite, they 
rush upwards with the sound of thunder, 
and the withering breath of volcanic 
destruction. The heated lava then runs 
over and spreads out into the sea, to cool 
gradually into a new spot of earth, a 
fresh island In the midst of the waters. 
Beside the new-formed land the coral 
insects may build and the fish sport and 
play, and amid its sunny groves a thousand 
bright birds may live and gladden with 
their innocent voices the sweet creation 
around them. 

In the centre of this island rose tall 
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grey peaks of granite, bare at their sum- 
mits, but girdled at a very short distance 
therefrom with a belt of pines, at whose 
foot grew chestnuts, and beneath them 
other trees of warmer and richer foliage. 
The olive, the palm tree, the orange, 
the citron, the myrtle, the tamarind, 
and many more of tropic birth and 
name, with verdant groves, clad the 
mountain sides down to the very edge 
of the water. Nature ran wild, and the 
birds of the air carried hither the seeds 
and fruit stones that, falling upon the 
warm earth, took life therefrom, and arose 
and flourished by the side of the waves 
and beneath the favouring smiles of the 
changeless tropic sky. 

Luxuriance of growth clad the shores 
in green garments, decorated and em- 
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broidered with bright flowers and golden 
fruits. The inhabitants of the sea looked 
above them at the radiant glories of the 
land and leaped up out of the water and 
flew along its surface to glance in pass- 
ing at the realm whose charms dazzled 
their senses. The denizens of the air 
flew about among the tall tree-tops, 
built their nests on high, and revelled 
to the full in the enjoyment of the 
blessings nature's unfettered hand had 
so freely bestowed. The animals of 
the earth, scarce as yet upon that se- 
questered island, but happy and health- 
ful, sported in the bright sunshine or 
rested in the shade, and rejoiced ex- 
ceedingly in their mere being. Even 
inanimate things seemed to know the 
beauty that surrounded them, and of 
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which they themselves formed no incon- 
siderable part, and they looked their best 
and assisted to brighten the smile upon 
the face of creation. 

Upwards from the sea-shore to the 
summit of the mountains the Immortals 
proceeded silently and perhaps absorbed in 
secret admiration of the charming scenery 
beneath them, for to all intelligence beauty 
is pleasing for its own sake. Aloft in the 
pure air on the eastern side of the island 
towered gigantic granite peaks, naturally 
black and bare, but forced into colour and 
strong relief by the dazzling brilliancy of 
the morning sunbeams. To a hollow 
among these rocks the sisters moved, 
and as they approached it, Edithia saw a 
Being standing between two of the sum- 
mits, but its appearance was indistinct. 
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As they came nearer the form grew more 
palpable, and varied strangely. First it 
seemed a brilliant white, glittering all over 
and luminous, like the electricllght that 
shines far o'er the sea; then it became 
suddenly black as starless night itself. 
Edithia perceived that this was due to the 
change of their position, for when they 
arrived within a few feet of the mountain 
tops, behold ! the figure of a divine Man 
was before them, clothed in such radiant 
lineaments that none but Immortals could 
have raised their eyes unblinded towards 
the dazzling lustre. A soft warmth 
seemed to proceed from ,this bright Being, 
a smile of placid glory dwelt upon his 
face, his brow was calm, and the expression 
of the features peaceful, but vigorous and 
majestic. The eyes were dark and full 
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of fire, and the fair hair fell streaming far 
behind. His limbs were of the largest 
mould. His broad chest and arms were 
distinctly visible, and shone like polished 

Parian marble ; but the lower parts of the 

« 

body were entirely lost to view in the brilli- 
ant lightnings that flashed from off them. 

* This is our destination, dearest sister,* 
whispered Rosia to her companion, though 
the latter hardly needed to be told, for 
she knew the Being before her was the 
principle of Human Life, and she bowed 
her head to him, while he trembled 
visibly, for Immortals were seldom his 
visitors, and he knew their errand was a 
dread one. 

* Immortals of the Sea,' he said, address- 
ing them in a mild voice, but in tones so 
sweet and clear that they sounded like the 
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sighings of a harp among the mountains, 
* why come ye hither to seek me, and where- 
fore have ye left your glorious home ? ' 

' Spirit of Love,' replied Rosia, crossing 
her hands upon her breast and drooping 
her head towards him, 'it is I, Rosia, that 
have sought thee. I come to beg of thee 
what thou alone canst grant me — the boon 
of Mortal Life.' 

* Alas ! ' sighed the Spirit, ^ thou 
knowest, Rosia, the suffering and misery 
that must be endured before thy prayer 
can be granted, and the weight of woe 
that must be the portion of her who enters 
the world she has once quitted. Rosia, 
should thy wish be granted, thou must 
suffer no less than others. Withdraw 
thy demand and return to the happy 
home you would abandon.' 
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Then Rosia sighed and said, — 
* It is no more happy. Dearest, sister 
Edithia, speak thou for me ; to thee a 
prayer may be granted. I am disgraced, 
for the desires of my heart have re- 
called the passions of earth and their 
shadows obscure the light of heaven in 
my soul and make me as I was before I 
entered our beloved Coralia.* 

Edithia raised her eyes to the face of 
the Spirit, and tried to speak. At first 
no word of utterance came to her lips, but 
gradually strength came, and in lowly 
tones she said, — 

* For my sister grace and for me 
attention. Rosia is good and fair, but 
this immortal life, so bright to all, is 
incomplete to her. She loved a mortal, 
an inhabitant of the earth, 'and conceived 
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a passionate longing for him. Without 
her soul's desire what value hath her im- 
mortality ? Is it not a cruel mockery to 
bid her be happy when she is alone? 
Is it divine love to keep her wretched, 
weeping in despair for a brightness that 
her life here can never know ? Oh ! if 
thou beest indeed the Spirit of Human 
Life, if into thy hands are given the 
souls that enter the world, if in thy 
keeping are the destinies of the birth 
of the human race, hear me, and grant 
my sister's wish. She may suffer, I will 
weep for her suffering. She may regret 
her choice, I will mourn over her regret. 
She may endure misery, I will bear it 
with her, for her, if I can ; but grant that 
she may once more visit the earth as a 
mortal and satisfy the desires of a soul 
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no longer happy with even the bliss of 
our divine immortality/ 

The Spirit gazed on her a moment and 
asked a question before he gave a response. 

* Edithia, not long hast thou been one 
of the glorious Immortals. Say, art thou 
wholly happy ! ' 

* Happy. Oh ! yes. There was a time 
when, grieving at the separation from my 
parents and dear friends of earth, I wept 
that the Shadow of Death lay between us ; 
but I know they will meet me again, and 
then the deep joy of that meeting will 
compensate for all that is gone before.' 

The Spirit of Life smiled serenely. 

* And thou, Rosia, hast no such faith.' 
Rosia hung her head and sighed again. 
*Love hath always faith,' she answers, 

*but time is stronger with the sons of 
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earth than with us. If he sees me not 
in his youth, how will he learn to love me 
when he is old ! Oh ! there is no time 
but the present to the fond heart that 
warms with ardent passion ! ' 

* She is already of earth,' sighed the 
Spirit, and then his aspect changed. All 
the radiance died away, and blackness as 
of night supervened. 

If the Immortals had known fear they had 
shrunk back from the shadowy form that 
was now in the place of the bright Spirit ; 
but this transformation was only momen- 
tary, and as the sun comes forth from be- 
hind a cloud with renewed splendours after 
his temporary absence, so the glory of the 
Spirit of Life flashed forth with greater 
magnificence from this contrast with the 
Shadow of Death. 
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Then he spoke thus, — 

' Edithia, I am the Spirit of Human Life, 
and through my arms your beloved sister 
may pass into the arms of Death and 
thence enter a human body. This with the 
permission of my Ruler. But pain such 
as your bright essence hath no conception 
of must be endured by her ere she see 
once more the light of day in the human 
world, and before she return again to her 
lost immortality the brightness that is 
even now imperilled may be extinct 
for ever. Oh ! bid her pause ere it be 
too late and the realm of Coralia loses 
a glorified inhabitant from amongst its 
cheerful numbers.* 

* Ah ! no, I cannot, I will not pause,' 
said Rosia, passionately. * I risk, risk all, 
for the hope of mortality is dear to me.' 
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The Spirit bent on his knees and raised 
his hands above his head, as if in in- 
vocation to the Most High, and for a 
moment a divine glory overspread his 
countenance. Smiling upon the two 
sisters, sadly, when his look fell on 
Rosia, he said to her, — 

* Come/ 

* Farewell, sweet and beloved sister,' 
said Rosia, embracing Edithia and turning 
away from her towards the Spirit. 

The glowing arms were extended, an 
intense radiance, too bright for even her 
immortal perception, glowed upon the fair 
Rosia as the Spirit of Human Life folded 
her in his embrace, and she disappeared in 
the darkness of Death that shadowed the 
mountain peaks the moment after her 
passage through them. 
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* Farewell, dear sister/ sighed Edithia, 
and knowing that Rosia would return not, 
she silently and in sorrow retraced her 
steps over the ocean, and sank down to 
the shining portals of Coralia. 




CHAPTER V. 



It was in this lone valley she would charm 
The lingering noon, where flowers a couch had strown ; 
Her cheek reclining and her snowy arm 
On hillock by the pine-tree half o'ergrown : 
And aye that volume on her lap is thrown, 
Which every heart of human mould endears ; 
With Shakespeare s self she speaks and smiles alone. 
And no intruding visitation fears, 
To shame the unconscious laugh, or check the sweetest 
tears. 

ITH a pang more exquisite than 
that which rends the heart- 
strings of the dying an infant 
struggled into being. The 
hand of Death is in that of Life. Side by 
side the two watch over the growing womb- 
ling, Iside by side and hand in hand they 
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approach the couch of pain, and a trifle 
may pass the care of the infant soul from 
one to the other. But the arms that had 
received Rosia were opened once more, 
and the Immortal passed into the Mortal, 
as a sunbeam passes into a flower and 
lends it a brightness not of earth, but 
of pure and ethereal heaven-bom splen- 
dour. 

There was a gentle sound, the first 
breath of the vital air of this planet was 
respired, and the delicate creature opened 
eyes blue as the vault that canopies our 
world, and soft and tender in their expres- 
sion as those of the Indian antelope that 
bounds along its native plains in innocent 
exultation at its mere existence. The lips, 
to which the blood of life had not yet lent 
its warm red colouring, unclosed over pinky 
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toothless gums, and the cheeks, soft as the 
down on the butterfly's wing, dimpled as the 
smile of the infant expanded its features. 
The babe laughed and was happy. To live 
to breathe the air of heaven is enjoyment 
to the young. The child stretched out its 
limbs, and the whole world was within its 
grasp. Earth became known to it, and sen- 
sations thick and numberless flooded the 
gates of dawning intelligence and opened 
the sources of knowledge, to fill them with 
precious stores from the rich granary of 
heaven and the mines of wealth that 
time and the changes of the world's 
existence have filled with the accumula- 
tions of material experience. 

Time, that hath neither name nor 
actuality to the Immortals, fled like a 
pleasant dream over the head of Rose, 
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SO called by fond parents. She was 

an only child, bom in their early life, and 

reflecting their love in her beautiful face, 

their combined intelligence on her pure 

and noble brow. Sixteen years, according 

to the passage of the earth around its 
centre, the sun, were past since Rose 

sniiled upon day, and the child had grown 
to the woman, and the mind of infancy 
had expanded with the fair form, its 
dwelling-place. 

Like a frail flower that, blooming in a 
garden of light, is fed with the pure dew 
of the morning, the golden beams of noon- 
tide, and the freshening rain of even- 
ing, until its colours are bright and its 
fragrance so delicious that the senses 
seem to inhale an odour from the 
bowers of Paradise with each waft of its 
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perfume, the maiden had gathered to 
herself perfection from the graces of the 
nature in whose companionship she dwelt, 
and the soul resided within no inferior 
temple, no mean habitation. 

Rose was graceful as valley lilies with 
their clustering bells, that ring a pleasant 
tune mid the noontide heats to the slum- 
bering zeyhyrs of spring. Her stature 
was not too tall, but its proportions were 
delicately moulded, with the symmetry and 
size of the average human figure. The waist 
was small, and the silken zone that bound 
it seemed happily conscious of the charms 
within its azure circle ; her bosom, virgin 
and perfect in shape, rose and fell midst 
snowy whiteness of muslin, which showed 
no purity beside the fair skin, tinged with 
a delicate roseate pink, and veined like 
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richest marble with the courses of the tide 
of life. Her neck rose like a pillar of 
Parian stone, on whose summit the head 
reposed with a soft forgetfulness of the 
dignity of its position, winning the heart 
of the gazer by its own unconscious 
grace ; and when the delighted eyes took 
in the form and features of that beauteous 
soul-enchanting face, thought was sus- 
pended, and conception failed for a mo- 
ment to realize thewondrous perfection that 
the Spirit of Creation had vouchsafed to 
bestow on the earth-born, heaven-souled 
woman. Her features were shaped after 
the model that attained perfection in the 
early days of our present European race, 
in that Eastern corner of the continent 
where the hills of Attica descend into the 
blue waves of the soft elysian seas, whose 
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purple arms embrace a thousand flowery 
palm-clad isles beneath an ever-smiling 
sunshine, but of that mould improved, 
ibr the lower face was smaller, and the 
white-veined brow broader and higher 
rhan in those countenances shadowed by 
the brown-black locks of the wondrously 
beautiful maidens of ancient Hellas. 

Her cheeks glowed with a soft tran- 
sparent bloom, like that of the peach ere 
it ripens, her lips blushed at each other's 
pressure over a row of teeth white like 
the pearls of Afric's ocean, and behind 
her shapely shoulders streamed long 
waves of hair, golden-brown, rich, thick, 
and light-reflecting, like the plumes of 
the crest that gilds the noble head of the 
Chinese pheasant, the bird that loves the 
sun, and gathers gems from that orb tp 
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wear them on his own cap, like sparkling 
diamonds torn from the depths of mines 
that are in heaven, and share in their 
wealth its beauties ; and her eyes, dwelling 
between lids snow-white and fringed with 
brown golden-tipped lashes, were blue, but 
of a soft, deep, tender shade, which neither 
the depths of the rolling sea, nor the 
pure waters of the fairest Italian lakes, 
nor the height of the ambient air that 
girds the earth like a bracelet, nor the 
far-off mountain -tops, nor the many 
azure flowers that- beautify the bosoms 
of the fields of summer could show or even 
faintly resemble. 

It was from the depths of those eyes 
that the soul of the virgin spoke, and their 
colour deepened or lightened with the 
expression of her face and the thoughts 
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that gave birth to it. The lips unclosed 
with a smile, and a dimple deepened 
in the cheek. The voice flowed through 
those rosy portals like water gently fall- 
ing from the mountain side, and on the 
senses of the listener her words stole 
calmly; when she spoke or if she sang 
the air seemed full of brightness, and life 
lost its trials and cares, while a heaven of 
delight seemed opening upon the charmed 
mind. 

And to her all things were gentle, and 
beneath her smile all things were happy. 
The lark sprang aloft into the heaven of 
spring and hymned creation in fuller tones 
and with a sweeter song when Rose was 
there to listen to his voice. The wood- 
dove left its plaining for a while, and 
nestled closer to its faitHful mate, gazing 
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SO sweetly on the eyes it loved that the 
child-woman longed to share its bliss. 
The nightingale, that from the forest 
wooed the perfumed rose, sang louder 
and with airs less melancholy to her ear,- 
the linnet trilled a richer lay, the thrush, 
perched on his favourite thorn, strained 
his clear throat to please her, birds on all 
sides with varied notes for her poured forth 
their sweet-tuned melodies, and nature 
listened and felt happier. 

And not alone the birds. Inanimate 
creatures heard her voice, and the grass 
beneath her trembled at her tread with 
joyful love, for fair the foot, and softly on 
the head of blades and springing flowers 
its pressure fell. The roses knew the 
maiden bore their name, and brighter 
grew their colours, and their scent. 
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more fragrant, filled all the breaths of 
heated summer air. The lilies waved 
their stately heads aloft, the jessamine 
twined towards her as she moved, the 
honeysuckle prayed the bees to bear a 
portion of its odours o'er her head, the 
bedded heliotropes gazed silently upon 
her, geraniums caught new colours from 
her cheeks, all flowers that in her garden 
had their home blessed her and lived to 
make her life more bright, than that of 
fabled dame in some old song which 
dreams of glories once on ancient earth 
and vanished hence, never to return again. 
Thus Rose was as a something not our 
own, and as she grew in life, still more 
and more her mind developed to that state 
of calm and peaceful bliss serene and 
clear, which dwells in few and with them 
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shines but like a summer cloud, to vanish 
at the touch of rougher air. 

Yet on the youthful face at times there 
came a shade, like mist that veils the sun 
of brightest morn, or placid haze on the 
becalmed sea, that hides the full-grown 
beauty of the hour with drapery, softening 
the lovely view round which it lies. At 
times, 'twas but a transient shadow, and 
when she raised her eyes to greet the 
light, it passed and left a rippling smile 
behind ; but frequently it lingered on her 
countenance, and then it was as a touch 
of grief that came forth from a heart not 
wholly gay and free from care as maiden 
should be ere passion enters through its 
spotless doors. 

Not like a blighting sorrow of this 
world, but as a trace of something in the 
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past before she entered on her mortal life, 
appeared this cloud to Rose. She knew 
not of the immortal home from which 
she came, nor pictured to herself in 
wildest fancy how she grew. Only she 
seemed to feel that something had been 
ere this mortal life, and that a something 
should be when the existence here closed 
its portals upon her and dismissed her 
earth-born body to the darksome grave. 
Whence came the feeling, what it meant 
she knew not; but with rising years it 
strengthened, and often led her to retire 
. and in some quiet spot give up her mind 
to silent meditation. Then she seemed to 
hear a whispering noise amid surrounding 
trees, a soft tongue speaking silver 
sounds into her ear, and a warm heart 
beating response to hers. The child grew 
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to the woman, and with anxious mind 
her parents strove in vain to stay this 
tendency to lonely moodiness. The home 
of the beautiful maiden stood on a wood- 
crowned height overlooking the sea and 
the rising sun to the eastward, and a long 
stretch of sylvan dale and richly-culti- 
vated meadows to north and west, where 
the evening clouds gathered to welcome 
the king of day as he sank to his golden 
couch of silent and glorious slumber. 
Southward arose a down covered with 
furze and gorse and short tufted grass, 
the home of the fox and the wild birds 
that love the mountain side and the 
freedom of life on the hill top. 

The house lay embowered amid oaks 
and beeches of ancient birth, whose foliage 
gave a pleasant shade and cool protection 
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from the summer sun. Before the win- 
dows was a grassy stretch of flowering turf, 
strewn richly with bright-eyed dasies, and 
at the corners decked with beds of season - 
varying flowers. Between them shrubs 
with never-fading verdure stood, and, 
green in winter as in summer time, pleased 
the eye weary of more gaudy plants. 

From this fair lawn, on which were 
benches placed in shady spots, the view 
was beautiful. Foremost in the landscape 
the blue shore-edged sea spread an ex- 
panse of light that glittered in the earliest 
rays of morn, or slumbered calmly in the 
noontide heat, or, when the south wind 
raised the billows, foamed and filled the 
air with spray, while, changed in colour 
'neath the darkened sky, the blue was 

green, flecked with a fleecy wealth of 
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breakers wild, that scattered o'er the wave 
and dying shook themselves to heaven to 
finish thus their upward aspirations. Far 
east a cliff dipped in the water like a swan's 
soft breast, broke to a headland, and there 
checked the view, while south and west 
the cornfields and the gardens, the woods, 
the homes of singing birds and a thousand 
creatures that enjoyed their life, the 
meadows, fed upon by steer and sheep, the 
well-tilled fields and smiling gardens 
round small cottages, the haystacks, 
village churches, with their spires, and 
all that spoke of nature ruled by man be- 
trayed a happy land blessed by a cheerful 
sky, a peaceful reign, and sober and in- 
dustrious sons of toil. 

It was on this lawn that Rose loved 
much to sit, her work, a book, or some 
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light fancy that she chanced upon, be- 
guiled the morn, and when the sun of 
summer rose on high and from the zenith, 
flashed a ray of light and heat too fierce 
for her fair skin, then in the house, upon 
a couch, from whence she caught the air 
that kissed the crystal furrows of the far- 
ofif sea, her form reclined, not sleeping, but 
at rest, a little languid, but not listless, for 
if her hands reposed her brain was busy 
in the world of thought. 
• If tempests, with the breath of ocean's 
storms and spray born in their arms^' 
swept the wild deep, and through the trees' 
came rushing on the house, then with her 
hair thrown wide and all her spirit flash- 
ing from her eyes towards the point of 
heaven from whence- the storm-blasts 
came, she took her way, ind setting her 
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fair face against the breeze, up the high 
down she went, until, at height serene, 
above the ordinary air that fed her frame^ 
she stood, and gazing o'er the wind- wi'acked 
woods, the storm- tossed deep, the bend- 
ing cornfields, and in heaven viewing the 
flight of swiftly-wreathed clouds, she felt 
her soul rising with nature's might and 
sweeping with the furies of the blast far 
o'er the trembling and distressed world. 

And when those wild winds passed and 
to their homes the furious blasts returned, 
back from the mountain brow, fresher and 
brighter, with a quicker step, a fairer 
cheek, a flushed and open mien, a gayer 
smile, and laughing sparkle in her sweet 
blue eye, she came. Nature and Rose 
were friends, and as a woman loves a 
noble man far better in stern action than 
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the sloth of calm repose, so she loved 
the active strife of winds and waves, and 
falling rains and snows, and thunder fol- 
lowing with a dreadful sound upon the 
vivid lightning of the storm. 

Her life was all her own, for few but 
her fond parents knew the child. Their 
home was far from town, and those who 
came from neighbouring villages looked 
upon Rose and wondered as though a 
world lay 'twixt themselves and her, and 
in which she, girt with a circle of some 
heaven-born light, was much too far re- 
moved from their dull lives to be their 
equal. Yet when the voice of pain, the 
cry of poverty, or the imploring prayer 
of some soul-thirsting child came to her 
ear. Rose forgot all else but that appeals 
were made from man to man, and that 
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a sister's love, a sister's efforts, howsoever 

small, might yet be useful in their little 

sphere. Many sick heard her voice and 

prayed God to bless her for the kindness 

shov^n. Many a hungry mouth she fed 

with bread, and many an infant's voice 

she taught to prattle forth God's holy 

name, in such short simple prayers as 

those the infant Samuel might have 

breathed when in Jehovah's temple, pure 

and innocent, he child-like knelt beside 

the hoary priest, and from his lips 

learned how to fear God's name and wor- 

« 

ship Him in love. Thus Rose did good 
unostentatiously, with her light footsteps 
and soft hands soothing the troubles 
of life, or bringing pleasure into child- 

■ 

ren's hearts and smiles of love into their 
faces, happy and bright as the faces of 
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angels that smile from the azure skies 
around the east in the morning. 

Seventeen years were fled. Alone in 
the world of her heart was the maiden, 
untouched by hand or look, unseen and 
unsought by passion. Lovely as pearl in 
the ocean's breast, pure as the gems of 
Golconda, bright as sunbeams of May, 
and musical-voiced as sweet waters. 




CHAPTER VI. 

Lo ! hear the gentle lark, weary of rest, 
From his moist cabinet mounts on high, 

And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast 
The sun ariseth in full majesty ; 

Who doth the world so gloriously behold 

That cedar tops and hills seem burnished gold. 

HE virgin heart of woman that is 

untouched by the tender passion 

of love is incomplete and lacks 

something for which its wealth 

was created. Bright and beautiful is the 

maiden before the joy-giving godhead 

mystically symboled as bearing the bow 

and the arrowy quiver of silver fixes his 

shaft in her bosom ; but when the blush 

of delight has touched her cheeks and 
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her forehead, glanced in her eyes, and 
made bluer those wells of exquisite 
feeling, fairer, brighter, more beautiful, 
happier in being, diviner in nature, 
more holy, nearer to heavenly glories, 
whose breath is of love-born pleasure, 
closer in friendly commune with nature 
and nature's Creator is the heart that 
respondeth to wooing, that loves with 
the first love of youth, trusting, devoted, 
and faithful. 

As is the heart of the young lark, who 
longs to soar aloft and hymn praise to 
the blue sky, and the glittering sun, and 
the roving breeze of the summer morn- 
ing, but knows not how to use his wings, 
or what are the paths that lead him 
upward to life and light in the beautiful 
air, that yet shall bear him on high when 
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pinions and powers grow stronger, so 
the breast of the maiden, looking into 
the heaven of love and the sunshine that 
dwells in its bosom, wishes for wings, 
firm and strong knit, to steady her up- 
ward course in life's brightest path, there 
to bless the Source of all joy, who gave 
her the hopes and the heart that ardently 
beats for the morrow. 

Rose, untouched and wholly unconscious 
of passion, "was pure, and her mind had 
not given itself up to the contemplation of 
the soft tender sentiments. She had pro- 
bably read of such things in books and 
heard them in converse with others ; but 
to her they had no actual meaning, for 
love must be experienced ere he is un- 
derstood by man or by woman. Sacred 
as yet and virgin as is the heart of a 
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^vestal was the fair bosom of Rose, and 
the love that it held there was silent as 
if >t ha:d no existence and never was born 
with' her being. 

It was a morning in summer, the sun 
was rising in heaven, and the earth upon 
which he smiled shook off her slumber 
and bared her dewy beauties to please him. 
The birds were full of joy, and sang of 
the glories of nature. The lark was high 
in heaven, leaving his fellows beneath him; 
the thrush and the linnet wearied the air 
with their singing. Out of their houses 
came butterflies, brilliantly painted gor- 
gous creatures, like winged carpets of 
various colours. To join them came the 
bees humming along 'neath the lime trees, 
bearing the pollen of flowers on their 
wings and their downy bodies, and flying 
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with wax-laden thighs back to the hives to 
deposit their fresh-gathered burdens. Up 
from the ponds and the streamlets came 
the long-bodied dragon flies, hastening 
along on gauzy wings, and flashing brilliant 
colours into the dazzled eyes like the rays 
that beam from the helms and shields of 
mail-clad warriors — blue, and purple, and 
silver, burnished gold, copper, and metallic 
lustrous beauty adorned their articulated 
bodies, flying along swift as the light- 
ning flash, whose brilliance they chiefly 
resembled. 

The varied flowers blooming beneath 
Rose's window looked so fresh and in- 
viting that the young girl dressed in 
haste and, with her fair hair streaming 
around her, hurried out into the air and 
seated herself on a bench, whence she 
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enjoyed the coloured prospect before her ; 
and far away, the noiseless sea, sleeping 
beneath a gentle mist on its surface, form- 
ing a background most charming. Rose 
folded her hands, thanked God for the 
beauties she joyed in, and giving herself 
up freely to the emotions that swayed her, 
poured forth a song of joy which sounded 
above the notes of the birds and aloft 
on the hill was heard by the fox at his 
breakfast. 

Rose's Morning Song. 

Whence come the beams o'er the waters so brightly ? 

Whence comes the breeze through the whispering grass? 
Whence come the rays mid the groves faUing lightly ? 

Whence comes all beauty, and where doth it pass ? 

Sunlight is falling across the green bushes ; 

Breezes are sighing and fanning the leaves ; 
Soft music pours from the throats of the thrushes ; 

O'er the lost twilight the nightingale grieves. 
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Soft lies the haze on the bosom of ocean ; 

Soft is the air that flows up from the sea; 
Sweet is the voice of creation's devotion ; 

Nature rejoices, dear summer, with thee. 

To hear the sky-lark sing the lay that 
opens the portals of heaven and welcomes 
the light of day to scatter the shadows of 
night-time, to feel the fresh air of morn- 
ing and see the sun raise his glittering 
forehead above the brow of the ocean came 
Harold, a man whose youth was fled from 
him, but in middle age he still preserved 
the vigour, the force, the highly impetuous 
nature that was his when, a boy, he fol- 
lowed each inclination or feeling. He 
was tall and built on the grandest plan 
of mortality. In him the form divine 
asserted man's godlike creation. His 
was the high broad brow, formed to be 
raised to heaven, his were the eyes that 
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spoke of the light of the soul within, his 
the expression that grows on the face of the 
student who, using his life to advantage, 
developes the noble qualities with which 
the Creator has filled his mind, and in his 
look you might read a depth and a pur- 
]()ose in being ; before him his fellows might 
feel that Harold was more than an equal. 

What his life had been it is needless here 
to determine. The moment saw him free, 
away from the crowds of cities, enjoying 
the open country, and feeling raised a 
little nearer to God on the flowering hill- 
side he had trodden. 

Up on the top of the hill, where he 
paused to gaze out seaward, the prospect 
charmed him so much that he lingered for 
more than an hour, until the sun had risen 
and warmth came with his beams from the 
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beautiful eastern countries on which the 
night was slowly descending with shadowy 
wings outspread and soft dewy kisses of 
rapture. All around was lovely, quiet, and 
peaceful, the sea, and the sky, and the 
meadows on which he feasted his vision, 
and as he turned to leave the summit a 
fresh unexpected beauty broke on his 
vision, and, seizing another sense with 
delightful ecstasy, held him entranced 

and observant. 

Not very far beneath him lay a garden 
surrounded by trees whose green shade and 
various-coloured foliage formed a plea- 
sant contrast unto the grass and heather 
beside him. In its midst he. saw a lawn 
interspersed with beds of flowers, whose 

separate colours his eye could scarcely 
distinguish; but among them he noticed 
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the pink of the roses and the brighter 
scarlet of gay geraniums, the blues of 
nemopholy and tiny lobelias, and the 
whites of the lilies, while the diamond 
eyes of the daisies dotted all over the lawn 
made it appear like a carpet of two or 
three colors and various shaded patterns. 

*Twas not alone the garden that 
charmed him. He saw the fair form of 
Rose, slightly diminished by distance, and 
viewing her bright hair waving behind 
her, he dreamed of angel's wings and 
Cupids flying through heaven ; but when 
her liquid voice came upward in cadence 
soft and harmony most exquisite, he lis- 
tened like one in a trance, and, with his 
hand in his bosom, paused and gazed on 
the singer, unable to move or to murmur 
even a word of praise or thanks for such 
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delightfully charming music. The spell 
remained upon him while the song lasted ; 

but when it ceased, and the silvery sounds 
no longer floated around him, he shook 
himself as one roused from sleep and 
paused for a moment. Then, as a deer, 
bounding away from before swiftly-pur- 
suing dogs and following huntsmen, 
springs on and on, without halt or stay 
to look at the coming chase, so down the 
side of the hill southward sprang Harold, 
his long dark hair out-streaming, and 
the swarthy complexion that told of the 
sun and the golden summers mid which 
his youth had been spent, glowing 
bright with the ruddy tinge of health 
and the blast of the air he made whistle 
behind him. Down he sprang, unheeding 
the path beneath, for his eyes were fixed 
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on Rose, and she was like a star unto him, 
attracting him from the mountain brow to 
the garden, in which, like a spirit of love, 
she sat and presided. 

Near the foot of the hill, he came on a 
narrow pathway, that after several snake- 
like twists, led to a gate in a wicket, but 
this barrier was as nothing to Harold, for 
with one bound he o'erleapt it, and rushing 
forward across the lawn to its centre, he 
suddenly found himself face to face with 
the charmer, a guest unexpected, unasked, 
unknown to the beautiful maiden, but un- 
abashed he stood, gazed on the lovely 
girl, and said, in his softest tones, — 

* Maiden, a wanderer on the brow of 
yonder hill, I heard your voice, and ventur- 
ing into the presence of one so beautiful, 
thank you sincerely for the song.' 
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Into Rose's face came a blush like the 
pink of the budding almond, and her eyes 
hardly dared look up to the face that was 
bending towards her. She knew her ad- 
mirer was handsome, though she had not 
examined his features, and in a tremulous 
voice she demanded, * Who are you, sir, 
and where did you hear my singing ? ' 

* My name, fairest maiden, is Harold. 
A stranger in this country, I wandered to 
yonder hill-top to watch the sunrise, and 
pausing in silence to admire the beauties 
that nature has lavished around this spot, I 
heard your voice singing sweetly, like the 
evening nightingale. As the lure of the" 
eye of the serpent, but not, I hope, to at- 
tract to a doom as fatal, was that song, 
and down I came to throw myself at your 
feet and admire so lovely a singer.* 
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He paused, and his eyes, fixed on her, 
expressed a far deeper meaning than any 
words that his tongue could have added. 

Rose raised her eyes and met the dark 
orbs that were gazing at her with a frank 
and unconscious glance as that of 
the swan boldly eyeing the sportsman 
whose cruelty slays him. Still, there was 
a heightened colour on her cheeks, and 
a brighter sparkle in her blue eye as she 
responded to him, — 

* I thank you for your compliments, sir,-, 
and wish you a very good morning.' 

Then, without any coquetry, she rose 
and, bowing, turned and walked to the 
house before he had time to speak. 
He stood, with his head bare, gazing 
after her until she passed in at the win- 
dow and left him alone by the vacant 
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seat, with the garden all to himself and 
the beautiful flowers around him. But 
the charm of the morning was gone from 
his heart, while a sweet and exquisite 
feeling had taken its place, and there 
settled down, with ah image of Rose's 
face just eis he had first beheld her. Love 
for the beauteous girl, love at first sight, 
a feeling that never before was his, now 
found a place in his bosom. Many a 
maiden in the gay world he had mixed 
with, had been to him as a plaything to 
think of for a time and then to forget in 
search after another. Many a time had 
he fancied true love was the lord of his 
being ; but now he knew that never until 
this moment had he felt love worth the 
trouble of loving, love heaven-born, in- 
stantaneous, love born neither of senses 
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nor passions, but growing within the 
soul, a dear guest unasked, unexpected, as 
he had been in that garden — nor had he 
felt the compelling power that nothing 
could ever control, while his heart beat in 
measureless pulses, with youth, and 
health, and life, to the overflowing melo- 
dious harmony of the surrounding and 
sympathising creation. 

There on the lawn and under the shade 
of the trees all day long he lingered. As 
the youth in the gardener's garden 
waited to see fair Rose, who had given 
him one of her flowers, pressing it oft to 
his bosom and muttering sweet verses 
to it, so, wrapt in the thoughts and the 
joyous feelings that the fair face and 
voice of the songstress had kindled myste- 
riously within, Harold waited, and wan- 
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dered, and longed for the maiden's foot- 
steps, but all through the daytime she 
came not. Far away in the west, over the 
woodlands and cornfields, sloped the fierce 
red gold sunbeams, as the. orb of day 
finished his labour of glory, and slowly 
sank through the tranquil air of the 
evening. Longer grew the shadows, 
brighter and brighter the crimson cloud- 
lets, larger and larger the disk of the 
sun, until at length, suddenly, as vanishes 
the flame of a gas-lamp, down sunk the 
blazing orb, not to arise till the morrow* 
Slowly, then, in the east arose the curtains 
of night, bearing bright stars in their 
bosom, to serve as lights on their journey. 
First came the star of the evening,, and 
lonely he shone for a time above the 
west, where the light of the sun was still 
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beaming, though growing faint and fading 
from red into yellow. And as the star 
of evening, glistening ever brighter and 
clearer, and larger, followed the path of 
the sun, there rose in the heavens, one by 
one at first, and then by numbers, un- 
counted stars, and planets, and beacons, 
and constellations that glitter as signs of 
the times and. as signals on turbulent 
seas, or to those who boast wisdom to 
read the book of earthly fate writ by 
the finger of God on the firmament spread 
by Him o'er us. Stars that move in your 
circles around some far-off centre, who 
shall read your meaning, or fathom the 
depths of your being ? 

When now the deepening heavens were 
all aglow with glittering spheres, as the 
handof the matron with diamonds, up from 
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the silent sea came the soft planet of night, 
first like an orb of gold, and then like a 
shield of silver, polished with highest art 
and lit with the white light that shineth 
upon her from the far-off sun, of whose 
glories she is a reflector. Still in the 
midnight sky, with her attendant star 
and the hosts of bright lights that are 
near her, who shall call her less fair be- 
cause her rays are reflected ? Beautiful 
ruler of midnight, queen of the silently 
slumbering hours, give thy tranquil 
beams to silver and touch into softness 
that which by day is too glaring ; shine on 
the sea, flash back from every wave and 
ripple, and thou shalt ever be like the 
smile of the mother that gleams again in 
the face of the child on whose delicate 
features it falleth. Queen of night and 
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ruler of darkness, no less than the sun 
art thou welcome; deserving an equal 
praise, and fair as the brightest of morn- 
ings is the night fully blessed by thy 
presence. 

Harold rested and saw the sun sink and 
the moon rise, and when her light bathed 
all the sea, and the cliff, and the hill, and 
the valley, and sparkled on the windows of 
the house, and over the roof, and shone 
on the dew-drops that now had hung out 
their banners on every blade of grass, and 
fallen into the cup of each flower, forth 
he came on to the midst of the lawn, 
and, turning his back on the house, gazed 
in the beautiful silvery mirror of ocean. 

Behind him he heard a sound as of a 
window thrown open, and turning he saw 
the fair face of Rose looking out upon 
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the scene beneath her. He bowed his 
head slightly, but raised his eyes to 
hers with a look of intense admiration, 
and she who all that day had thought of 
the handsome face, and the bright eyes, 
and rosy lips, uttering words that yet made 
her blush to think of them, looked at 
him and smiled a maidenly smile, that 
sank to the depth of his heart. Then 
she turned away, and suddenly closing 
her window, left him standing there 
beneath the soft beams of the moon, alone 
with midnight and silence. 





CHAPTER VII. 

Behold, slow-settling o'er the lurid grove, 
Unusual darkness broods ; and, growing, gains 
To full possession of the sky, surcharged 
With wrathful vapour from the secret beds 
Where sleep the mineral generations drown. 



Till by * * the touch ethereal roused 
The dash of clouds, or irritating war 
Of fighting winds, while all is calm below 
They furious spring. 

N the wings of the zephyrs ot 
morning and evening, a week of 
summer weather fled away to the 
boisterous northland, and then 
from the south came the air laden with 
stifling heat and the breath of the burn- 
ing tropics, not even cooled by its pas- 
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sage over the breast of the ocean, which 
lay still as a polished mirror beneath it, 
and smoked like a furnace blast, or a 
too quickly piled up haystack. While 
this glorious weather was ripening the 
anxiously-looked-for products of autumn, 
and from the fields came the voice of the 
haymakers* joy, and the merry laughter of 
maidens floating along the air up to the 
house where Rose dwelt, she sat much 
each day in the garden. Silent and 
pensive now, for in her heart a new feel- 
ing had risen since the morning* when, 
singing in the fearless spirit of childhood, 
a stranger had heard her and praised her. 
Though she had seen so little of him, she 
felt that he loved her, and the glance she 
had taken in the soft moonlight of Harold 
standing there watching and waiting to 
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see but the fall of her shadow, taught the 
young heart that fancy bore love in her 
bosom. She dreamed at night of his 
features, and in the daytime found her- 
self often repeating the words his lips had 
uttered, and picturing him standing before 
her and looking the love he expressed 
not. All day she lingered alone in the 
garden, watching the insects at play or the 
far-off sails of vessels loitering along the 
sea, detained for want of wind, and unable 
to move on their path through the crystal- 
line deep that bore them. 

All day she sat, feeling not sad, nor 
yet cheerful, but filled with a nameless 
sensation, a desire to see him again, a 
wish to hear Harold's voice, to gaze on 
his features, to express what had grown 
in the heart of the tremulous maiden into 
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a passion of love that as yet she under- 
stood not, and but half imagined its 
power. And when the evening came, and 
with it the stars and the moonlight, she 
entered the house and sat with a book in 
her lap as if to read in its pages, but in 
reality shaping each word into Harold, 
and every letter became a face of power, 
framed with thick dark hair relieving the 
noble forehead. Oh! it was love that 
now ruled in the heart of the maiden, and 
Rose had a nature that loves only once 
and for ever. Often, as she paused to 
examine her feelings, she seemed to re- 
member another time, like the recollec- 
tion of a far-off dream, dreamed in 
infantile years and forgotten, so long that 
the pictures it fancied were but as moun- 
tain peaks seen through the mists of the 
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morning, and of that time the memory 
was of a face like Harold's, a desire for 
his love, and a losing of life in his 
being A wish seemed to have been hers 
for his love, and his only, as if in another 
life she had known and adored him, 
there perhaps in another form and with 
an all-ruling desire. The glimpses of the 
past came to her then, and led her to 
indulge in vision more than she other- , 
wise had done. She lived on these 
feelings, and hoped and yet feared to 
see Harold again, fancying each time 
that the leaf of a tree dropped to the 
ground or a bird shook its wings in the 
sunshine that the sound came from her 
lover's foot, and that presently she should 

behold him. 

With Harold it was different, for he 
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had passed through the tumult of early- 
life, and love had many a time played its 
wild sport with his passions. Even at 
that moment, when the beauty of Rose 
overpowered his senses, he had promised 
his life to another. But this promise, 
that should have held him firm and bade 
him fly from a vision so fair as the songs- 
tress of morning, had no power to con- 
trol the passion with which she inspired 
him. Long and fierce was the struggle 
*twixt duty and inclination. All the week 
he wandered round and round the country, 
ever feeling the power of magnetic attrac- 
tion, ever thinking of Rose*s blue eyes, 
and the wondrous grace of her form, and 
how she had blushed when he praised her. 
Neither did he forget the moonlit glance 
from the window, and the soft dreams 
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that that night aroused in his heart kept 
hovering around his brain, with irresist- 
ible temptation. 

At last he resolved he would see her 
once more, for the last time on earth. 
He would go and glance at the delicate 
face that had charmed him, and, bearing 
away an image so fair in his heart, return 
to his love and his duty. So from the 
quiet inn at which he rested from morning 
till noontide, forth into the sultry heat of 
the sun he sallied, and moved slowly and 
in thought towards the coast, and the 
garden in which he had seen the vision 
of beauty. 

Long was the way, and the air grew 
closer and closer. The sun beat heavily 
down on his forehead, the dust found out 
the breath of his nostrils, and entered with 
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it to his throat and almost choked him. 
The walk was weary, and not till the hour 
when the clocks ring out four chimes from 
their belfries neared he his destination. 

Then his heart trembled, and on a bank 
of green facing the maiden's dwelling he 
flung himself down to rest and think how 
he was to approach her. There he stretched 
himself at ease, with his face on his hand, 
and his body thrown lengthways, and, 
being fatigued with his walk and the heat 
of the weather, felt the soft mantlq of sleep 
thrown unresistingly o'er him, and with his 
face to the heavens he sank into uncon- 
scious slumber. 

Out of the south and the fevered heart 
of the tropical ocean gathered a cloud black 
as the wing of the raven, bearing the 
storm in its bosom. Slowly it rose o'er 
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the deep blue sky, and beneath it the air 
grew thicker and warmer, while all the 
leafy creation drooped as if it were stifled. 
Dark and rain-ladened the heavy masses 
of vapour moved slowly upwards, till nearly 
half of the calm deep vault of heaven was 
overcast as with the giant wings of some 
planetorial bird flying through space from 
the edge of one world to another, and 
drawing near to the earth to pause for 
a time gazing on it. And now it crept 
over the sun, and the world, so bright 
half an hour ago, was enveloped in mighty 
darkness. Over the hills and the woods 
fell the silence of midnight. Birds ceased 
their songs, cattle hung their heads and 
awaited the tempest. Man, warned by 
his sense of danger, retired to seek for 
shelter. The inanimate creation drooped, 
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and, as if in awfe of the darkness, moved 
not a spray, or leaf, or a blade of grass 
in the meadows. 

Now the dark fire-ladened mass reached 
the zenith, and with a sudden flash a 
glittering tongue of flame flew from the 
height of the cloud to the sea at its base, 
and seeming to split it asunder, and when 
the fire was passed, and all was settled 
to silence, forth from the heart of the 
storm growled the deep voice of the 
muttering thunder, like the roar of the 
prey-laden lion announcing his bloody 
, victory. Up from the earth as one shot 
in his slumber started the terrified Harold ; 
perhaps he had dreamed of battle and 
the deep-toned modern artillery. Round 
he cast his glance, and noticed the change 
in the heavens, and as he looked, a few 
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large drops that fell on and around him 
threatened a deluge. He crossed the 
green sward at his feet, passed the road, 
and knocked at the door of Rose's house. 
All irresolution was gone. The elements 
drove him to seek for shelter, and no Other 
house was near, even had he wished to 
avoid that which held her. 

That afternoon Rose was alone in the 
dwelling. She had sat in the garden 
until the threatening heavens lowered so 
darkly above her, and then she sought 
the parlour and seated herself in an 
arm-chair near the window, watching the 
gathering tempest over the sea and the 
hill, which she could see from her post 
without being exposed to the wrath of 
the rain, or the thunder, or the flashing 
lightning. 
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She had no fear of the storm, but when 
the tempest gathered, an awe took hold 
upon her and held her firmly in silence. 
The noise of the thunder was God speak- 
ing out of the heavens, the flash of the 
lightning, the path of His. flame-tipped 
arrows of vengeance, the rain His blessing 
to earth, and the sunlight that followed the 
deluge the beautiful smile of His gracious 
love falling upon the world after His wrath 
had passed over, expiating the crimes 
that had roused the heavens to anger. 

When she heard the knock at the door 

her heart leapt up startled within her, and 

for a moment she felt inclined to fly she 

« 

knew not whither ; but getting the better 
of tremulous feeling, she went and opened 
the door and saw Harold standing before 
her. 
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Fear for him out in the tempest promp- 
ted the first words of kindness that came 
to her lips, and she begged him to enter. 

Slowly, and with eyes taking in all her 
delicate beauty, he crossed the hall and 
came into the room she had quitted. 
Looking round with the eye of one ac- 
customed to observation, he noticed the 
chair she had been sitting in, and drawing 
one for himself opposite and nearer the 
window, he quietly asked her to sit down 
and not allow him to disturb her, thanked 
her much for the hospitable shelter, and 
hoped his presence was no inconvenience 

■ 

to her. 

Rose raised sweet blue eyes to his and 
responded, — 

* Please sit down here and wait till the 
storm is over.' 
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* How I have thought of you, fair maiden, 
since first I saw you and heard your voice 
rising through the morning air like the 
voice of the rivulet falling down from the 
height of the mountain. Will you sing 
me another song ? ' 

At this request and the speech which 
preceded it Rose blushed, and yet did 
not like to refuse him, so she sat down 
to the piano, and was about to play a few 
bars of preliminar}^ music, when from the 
darksome canopy that now veiled the 
whole face of the sky forth burst the 
tempest in all its most magnificent fury. 
One after another the flashes of lightning 
followed, cleaving the dreary sky and 
illuminating the room in which they sat 
and the garden, and glittering over the 
sea, whose waves were beginning to rise 
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beneath the blast of the south wind. 
Then on the fiery lightning followed the 
thunder, splitting the vault of heaven and 
howling among the hills and amid the 
groves, and waking the voice of the tune- 
less sea till the billows trembled beneath 
it. From hill to hill, from wave to wave, 
from cloud to cloud the growl of the 
angry fury passed, and as it died away in 
the distance came another crash to keep 
the vibrations in motion. With the light- 
ning and thunder the deluge of watery 
drops came down on the earth with a 
sound like the falling of hail on glass 
windows, and beneath the storm all else 
was hushed into silence. 

When the tempest broke over the dwell- 
ing Rose left the piano and returned to 
her chair by the window. She seated 
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herself in it opposite to her lover, and 
each one looked at the other, and through 
the eyes spoke the hearts, and the love 
that filled each bosom seemed to unite 
in the air and grow into being between 
them. Sweet was the consciousness to 
her, and needed no words to express it ; 
but Harold's heart was troubled for Rose's 
sake, and he longed to tell her the truth, 
but could not speak while the sound of 
the storm was abroad and the surface of 
nature was furrowed with wild commotion, 
oppressing the heart of man as well as 
of other creation. 

But being silent, in quiet they rested 
until the clouds passed away and a beauti- 
ful sunlight once more illumined the earth 
and the sea, while away in the east the 
black cloud passed, taking its war weapons 
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with it, to visit other lands and bring fresh- 
ness and verdure to bless them. 

On every leaf where a raindrop hung 
were the colours of the rainbow sparkling 
and glittering like diamonds. The foam 
on the sea gleamed snowy white round the 
shore, and nature now seemed so fresh and 
inviting that Harold rose and, offering his 
arm to the maiden, said, — 

' Dear hostess, whose name I have not 
as yet the pleasure of knowing, will you 
be pleased to show me the beauties that 
nature has lavished upon your garden and 
its lovely surroundings ? ' 

' With pleasure, and my name is Rose,* 
she answered, for, naturally frank and grace- 
ful in manner, she felt but little embarrass- 
ment with a stranger of whom she had 
thought so much and so tenderly lately. 
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Harold offered his arm, and they strolled 
round the garden together, looking at all 
that was fair, she pointing out to him the 
beauties around them and feeling so 
happy in his presence that she asked not 
whether it was right to linger alone by 
his side, and he praising everything, but 
in each sentence saying one word for the 
object and two for the maiden beside 
him, till Rose's fair face grew more and 
more beautiful, as the rosy blushes made 
its surface their own and chased one 
another along it. 

Ah ! she was indeed a girl to be loved, 
and the soft feelings born of glances at 
her overpowered the man beside her. He 
would have left her, but now had no longer 
the courage, for he felt her soft hand on 
his arm, and divined that she loved him. 
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Sweeter became his words and her replies, 
till as they stood together under an aged 
tree, fixed in a spot from which they gazed 
over the rolling ocean now lit with even- 
ing sunlight, he took one hand in his two 
and, fixing his eyes upon her, said in a 
pleading tone of pathos, harmonious, ex- 
quisite, — 

* Gentle Rose, though 'tis but a short 
week I have known thee, yet in that time 
I have learnt that nothing on earth is as 
charming. Sweetest of mortal creatures, 
forgive me for this once. I love thee.' 

Over the face of the virgin spread a 
rose tint deeper than any before, but she 
lifted her eyes to his, and he, waiting for 
no reply, bent over the beautiful features 
awd touched with his own the delicate lips 
of the maiden. 
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Rose trembled, and yet she felt happy, 
and leaning one hand on his shoulder, 
looking far over the sea, said, — 

* Often, Harold, I have dreamed of this 
hour with you, and, looking thus over the 
ocean, have fancied, I know not why, that 
there, mid the stormy billows, lies the 
home that is really mine own. But now 
that you love me, beloved, the idea is 
gone, and in your faith I trust entirely.' 

The eyes spoke the rest of her feelings. 
Harold stole his arm gently around her 
waist and drew her towards him. Each 
gazed at the other, drinking the beauty of 
soul responding to soul in that fair even- 
tide hour. Rose had not a doubt of his 
faith, and Harold loved and was happy. 

But some thought or some shadow re- 
called from the dreamy present, so full of 
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dear delight, his wandering senses. Was 
It in air, or in sea, or sky, that the eyes of 
another looked at him ? He knew not, but 
a loud cry in his heart made his face change, 
and she, noticing it, asked what it was that 
grieved him. In an artless moment, speak- 
ing frankly from the natural truth within 
him, drawn out by the chance of the ques- 
tion, he told her another claimed his heart, 
though he loved her not ; but that reassur- 
ing word meant naught to the unsuspect- 
ing and guileless Rose. She sprang from 
his arms like a startled fawn from the 
voice of the huntsman, she looked at him 
for a moment, and reading the truth in^^ 
his features, exclaimed, with an earnest 
wildness, — 

•'Return to the love that awaits you. 
Farewell.' 

10 
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Then ere he could answer or stop her, 
she sprang down the paths of the garden, 
rushing along mid dripping shrubs, re- 
gardless of all but her haste to escape, 
and entering the house by the window, 
dashed into her own room, and there 
flung herself down on her pillow and 
sobbed till the rising moon flung its soft 
rays on her bosom and, kissing her sweetly, 
aroused her. 

Meanwhile Harold, disconsolate now, 
and believing that the girl for whose love 
he longed so much had left him for 
ever, fearing that she would neither for- 
give the deceit he had practised nor look 
again kindly upon him, left the garden as 
one in a dream, and wandering back to 
his lodging, tried in vain to forget her. 
Then he returned to the town, and, later on, 
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wedded another ; but never through all his 
life, and perhaps through the long years of 
eternity, did he forget sweet Rose, and the 
first dear kiss he had tasted, so like the 
flower fabled by poets, born but to die in 
its being, and leave naught behind but 
the ordorous perfume that, floating on the 
soft western wind of evening, sails upward 
to vanish in heaven. 




CHAPTER Vm. 

What are thine hopes, Humanity : — Thy fears. 
Poor voyager, upon this flood of years. 
Whose tide, untuming, hurries to the sea 
Of dark unsearchable eternity. 

LL was changed ; though the 
golden -crowned mornings still 
shortened their shadows till 
noontide and lengthened them 
eastward till evening — though the sum- 
mer-clad earth, refreshed by the thun- 
der shower, bloomed into fuller glory, and 
flowers that had bowed their heads, op- 
pressed by the intense heat of the sun, 
raised their stalks once more, and shook 
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their beauty and perfume out on to the 
breeze that came up from the wave, 
kissing their charms as the spray kisses 
the sea-shore. All was changed, though 
the heavens again smiled sweetly above 
her, and in the vault of ether the birds flew 
aloft and sang with tones as cheerful as 
ever — though the deep blue expanse of the 
ocean, like the great eye of a star-devour- 
ing monster, lay stretched out in one broad 
sheet, calm as a mirror of crystal. 

It was morning once more, dewdrops, 
the glittering jewels that the bountiful 
love of nature bestows on the leaves and 
the flowers she cherishes, hung in every 
spot that the fierce rays of the sun, rising 
early, had not yet touched with the heat 
that exhales them in vapours invisible, on 
to the breast of the gently moving air, to 
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bear them, loaded with perfumes, away to 
the spirits that shelter the souls of the 
dying verdure. The hill was bright with 
these treasures, a thousand fresh flowers 
had opened since dawn, and a thousand 
morning-bom insects came forth to rejoice 
in their new-found life and the sunshine. 
Butterflies on gorgeous pinions, creatures of 
gauze and feathers, ants all busy at labour, 
beetles with hardened wings gilded with 
metallic lustres, bees bearing flower-found 
honey, wasps with their brilliantly striped 
bodies, and all the insect creation seemed 
cheered by the renewed vigour of nature. 
All was changed for Rose. Never 
again could she be the child with the in- 
nocent heart that rejoiced in the simple 
pleasure of being. Life had suddenly 
lighted up with love to a glorious fulness. 
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that, as the blaze of a falling star, put 
forth all its beautiful beams and vanished 

away in the darkness. The youth of her 
soul, so pure and fair, while untouched by 
passion, was now the prey of sorrow. 

Harold had gone, and for even In the 
first innocent love of an inexperienced 
maiden, she had wholly believed in his 
faith and disinterested affection. Before 
she could think of the future, or form one 
resolve for action, his love was spoken and 
hers was plighted, and almost with the 
same breath as that which had stolen 
her spirit he spoke of another to whom 
his faith and his duty were bound by the 
words of his promise. Alas ! for Rose, 
unthinking, unreasoning, her heart had 
opened its virgin gates and admitted the 
stranger. Love, once a guest in that fair 
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and sensitive bosom, never was likely to 
leave it, and now that passion was hopeless. 
Down dropped the wings of the sunshine 
and shadow-bom god, down fell the head 
of the dove, down dropped the light 
breezes, and the joy and the hope were 
fled, and the burden of life commenced to 
be heavy upon her. The chains that 
upheld the load were sundered, the 
mass rested on the fragile shoulders, 
and proved far too solid. The weary 
weight of the world for the first time 
oppressed her, and she felt that life 
without love was wholly worthless, and 
painful to her became the thought of so 
living. No longer she cared for the 
garden. No more when the early birds 
sang to her from the tree-tops did she 
throw open her window to listen, or hastily 
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dressing, and with all her long luxuriant 
hair streaming in masses around her, sally 
forth among the flowers to join in the 
chorus of nature. No more she rejoiced 
in the sunrise or the tranquil hours of 
evening. No more she looked for the 
rising moon and the stars that glittered 
above her like the gems on the breast of 
a matron fond of the sparkling stones that 
wealth and fashion have given her. No 
more the still calm night had a charm, 
and no longer, as the prophet of old 
ascended hoary Mount Pisgah to look on 
the fair land of promise, climbed she to 
the top of the hill to gaze on the glorious 
sea, and watch the snow-white sails that 
in the distance seemed a flock of swans 
flying with wings expanded. 

Now she sat on a sofa, or idled her 
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time away walking alone and looking- 
ever straightly before her. Even her 
voice and the music with which she ac- 
companied it were silent, hushed for 
ever. The songs of her bright young 
soul that at morning she poured forth 
without thought or premeditation came 
no longer unbidden. No more on the 
top of the bill might the wandering tra- 
veller have listened to sounds so dear that 
he fancied an angel of love was filling the 
air with the tones of a voice that knew 
nothing but softness and sweetness. The 
life that alone gave a charm to such music 
was changed, and withered for ever. 
Broken was the sweet-toned instrument, and 
all the air that swept through its chords and 
sounded them passed but with a whistle or 
groan from which all melodious expression 
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was absent. The singer no longer sung, 
and the garden looked less fair to her 
now lacking the inclination to give it the 
joy and inspiration that would be for 
evermore absent. 

The hand of grief is of iron. Not more 
deeply into the flesh of its quarry pierces 
the dreadful claw of the vulture than doth 
the hawk-fashioned, furrow-tracing finger 
of the joy-destroyer imprint his mark on 
the flesh of youth and beauty. Some- 
times in a single night the hair of man 
will silver, and the face that before was 
youthful look on the world in the morn- 
ing as if already marked by the hand of 
death, and fit to descend to the long dreary 
home of all mortals. Cruel is the work of 
the spoiler, even when he touches age, 
that may be prepared for his coming ; but 
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colder than ice-bound seas and harder 
in heart than the pitiless storm-blast is he 
when he seizes on youth and drives the 
blood from the features, marks the fore- 
head with wrinkles, draws down the mouth, 
shrivels the skin with a sickly haggard 
expression, and blows with his icy breath 
into the bright eyes of hope, quenching 
their lightnings for ever. 

Thus it was with Rose, for now she 
gave herself up to grief> and surrendered 
herself to his unwholesome caresses. Day 
and night she welcomed him, until the 
bloom of her cheek began to fade, and 
the flesh fell away from her figure. Her 
eyes lost their light, their soft blue seemed 
always drowned in a mist of tears, and 
her fair hair, no longer curled or waved 
around her with artless care, down drooped 
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neglected like an unwatered lily. Her 
temper, always sweet, became even sweeter 
with sorrow. A deep melancholy settled 
on her soul, rested itself in her bosom, 
sapped up the healthful flow of life and 
spirits, and gradually weakened her deli- 
cate frame, till the wasting away became 
day by day more apparent. 

The health of the listless maiden grew 
slowly worse, and her parents, unable to 
guess the cause, mourned her changed 
spirits for some time in silence, but at 
length her gentle mother asked her the 
reason of the change, hoping to relieve 
her sorrow. 

*Ask me not, mother,' she said, *but 
when I am no longer with you think of 
me sometimes, and fondly remember that 
you have always been kind and gentle 
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unto your poor little Rose, bom and 
nurtured with care, to perish like her 
tender name-flower,* 

When the mother heard her speak thus, 
an instinct within told her that the dear 
child she almost worshipped was gradually 
fading away. The gates of the tomb were 
yawning wide to receive her, and what 
could the mother do but patiently bear 
her affliction ? Still many and many a 
time she would clasp the maid in her arms 
and strive but in vain to comfort her and 
bring back the light to the eyes and the 
roses to lips, cheek, and forehead. But 
all her care was useless, for on that fatal 
evening when 'neath the tree, overlooking 
the ocean, love had led to grief, the doom 
of the girl was fixed. Sad grew the heart 
of the mother as she saw her child perish- 
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ing before her. Stern is the advent of 
death when He comes on the blast of the 
storm or the whirlwind, borne along in a 
chariot with flaming axles of iron — cruel 
the dart that strikes down in a moment 
that which was fresh and fair and full of 
the wholesome vigour of manhood; but 
when like the belly-bowed serpent he 
creeps with silent footsteps into the home 
that was full of joy, and, as a slimy and 
treacherous reptile, seizes that which is 
fairest within his venomous coils and holds 
it till life is slowly breathed away ratherthan 
extinguished, fearful becomes his presence, 
and death is clad with a silent passion- 
less sorrow far worse than the blow that 
strikes and is over, at once and for ever. 

But the hand of man that has grasped 
with a grip of iron the heart of earth, the 
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passionate bosom of ocean, the quick- 
breathing lungs of the air, and bound 
them as servants to do, however unwilling, 
his bidding, hath failed to seize even the 
hand of the time-destroyer. Safe from 

« 

all assaults, the death-angel wings his 
silent course from hearth to hearth, and 
with pinions of darkness, ladened with 
blighting vapours and odours that draw 
tears to the eyes and poison the breath 
of the nostrils, passes on through the 
world, flying beneath the glorious sun of 
life, and leaving his shadow behind him. 

Now in the home of the girl the sound 
of joyous life was hushed for ever, and 
each one knowing what was in store, 
though uncertain when to expect it, let 
the time pass by as it listed, heeding 
neither summer sun, nor midnight's 
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charms, nor the voices of zephyrs, nor the 
rain that fell from heaven, nor the storms 
that furrowed the heart of the billows. 
Thus flew by the year, with the dawning 
and setting of long bright days, with the 
ripening and gathering of harvests, with 
the falling of softer shades, and the heat 
of milder sunbeams. The summer season 
passed, and with it the glories that gilded 
the garden of earth, and the blue of the 
sky, and the mirror of peaceful ocean. 

Now from the land of the north wind, 
from the heart of the Arctic region, from 
amongst the icebergs and frozen seas, 
that close in the home of eternal winter, 
came the fierce blasts of autumn, and be- 
hind them the horrors of dismal rains, and 
frosts, and snows, that hang their banners 
of fogs over the isles of the ocean, and up 

II 
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on the tops of the mountains. Beneath 
the shocks of the storms the trees in the 
garden shook, and, trembling, strained 
their roots to hold firm to the ground 
below them ; while many a branch bent, 
swayed, and finally broke, and lay at the 
foot of its parent, as lies the stalk of corn 
thrown down by the strong hand of the 
reaper at harvest. And over the billows 
the wild winds swept, and up in air flew 
the spray-covered waves. Off from the 
dreaded coast-line sailed the ships, pre- 
ferring the wide wild freedom of open 
ocean to the treacherous edge of coasts 
protected by rocks and sand bars, strewn 
with fragments of wrecks and whitening 
human relics, bones, and bleaching skulls, 
and shattered hopes of the sea's miserably 
perishing victims. 
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The leaves that the heats of the summer 
and autumn had turned all brown and 
sear, like the wings of a singed moth 
fluttering out of the flame it has striven 
to quench with the blood of its own bleed- 
ing bosom, now came down from on high, 
twisting and twirling about, and riding 
the gusts, and finally falling on the grass 
or gravel, strewing the paths and the 
lawn, and filling the garden with litter. 
With them many a useless horse-chest- 
nut, many a woodland product, many a pear 
and apple unfit to gather, fell from on 
high. Then the flowers withered and 
perished, roses and lilies looked 'pale and 
dead, and most of the plants died of the 
inclement season ; but they would live again 
when the kiss of spring, coming once more 
with the southern breeze, and bright sun- 
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shine, and welcome showers, should revive 
the frozen earth and enliven the simply 
slumbering roots awaiting the warmth of 
love to arouse them. 

But she, the unhappy flower of humanity, 
would no more see the light of spring, 
would never again hear the voice of the 
lark and the songsters that enliven the 
world of a morning, or the nightingale 
s.weetest of singers^ trilling the lay of the 
darkness, the song of the loves of the 
night that are born of the hour before 
sunset. Never again would Rose look on 
the beauties of nature, walk through shady 
groves or on grassy lawns, climb the 
hills and catch the fresh breezes, linger 
at noon in the shade and list to the rivulet 
singing, see the sun sink under clouds 
of glorious crimson and golden -hued 
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mists, like the radiance of all the spheres 
rolled out of the lap of the darkness, be- 
hold the harvest ripen, to taste the rich 
clusters of grapes, rejoice in the joys of 
others, or feel the kiss of a loved one, 
hymn a psalm of praise to her Maker 
— all these and the pure enjoyment of 
simple existence were gone, and with 
a single sigh of despair Rose gathered 
her garments around her, and rising 
from her seat, which had now become 
friendly unto her, walked forth once 
more in the early morning of winter, to 
look the last time on that beauty she was 
rapidly leaving for ever. When she came 
into the garden and found the breezes at 
sport and the leaves whirling hither and 
thither, while in the distance the sea 
looked white as if covered with snow-flakes. 
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she suddenly felt a desire to go down to 
the shore and feel the cool spray on her 
forehead, for the long toil of her sorrow 
had partially fevered her blood and made 
the idea of freshness pleasant to her 
senses, and the wild flowing of waters 
seemed to bear an idea that was soothing. 

So the maiden walked from her garden 
down to the foot of the cliff, and out on 
to the time-worn sand. Here she stood 
and looked on the huge waves breaking at 
her feet and, far out, the tall rollers, with 
their silver crests and their deep green 
bodies, flowing on ever, and ever, as if 
a race between monsters of wondrous 
size was agitating the deep and keeping 
the white-crowned billows in motion. 

The blast of wintry wind came in from 
the north and east, cruelly cold and pierce- 
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ing. For a moment, when Rose stood 
still, it seemed to pause from blowing, and 
then, gathering its utmost wild strength, 
shrieking and howling in vengeful passion- 
ate fury over the waves spray-ladened, it 
came 'twixt the billows whooping, and roar- 
ing, and rushing, like a swift-flying moun- 
tain-born eagle, and burst with an uncon- 
trollable fury round the head of the delicate 
virgin. 

And Rose, standing there as the beauti- 
ful Grecian maiden, Andromeda, stood 
when chained to the rock awaiting the 
monster bred of slimy horror and sun- 
power who came o'er the waves with 
crest aloft and bristling jaws wide open 
to devour the prey, snow-white, pure, 
unresisting, felt the fierce blast upon her 
and evaded it not, but opened her breast 
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to receive it. Full at her dashed the 
fury, round her it wildly shrieked, with 
a cry loud and unearthly. Into her 
bosom it rushed, around her fair neck 
and shoulders, through her long hairi 
which it spread abroad. Into her throat, 
her eyes, her ears, her nostrils, her lungs 
the fierce breeze tore open a passage and 
wrapped the maiden in sea-mist, and spray, 
and spume, and bore the death-king's 
herald down with it. To her fair breast, 
so long the home of sorrowful suffering, 
the maiden clasped the wind, and knowing 
the end of all things was approaching, 
when * the golden wheel should run down 
and the pitcher at the fountain be broken,* 
home she returned, and laid herself on 
her bed, and wept till the evening begari 
to fall and the shadows of darkness were 
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waiting the set of the sun to establish 
themselves o'er the country^ 

From behind a cloud the golden orb 
shone for his last brief moment that day, 
down the trough of the sea the strong 
breeze swept the wild foam of ocean, soft 
came a breath of evening air, calmed by 
clustering tree-tops, into Rose's room, and 
with it there entered the form of a stranger. 

It was a glorious Presence, filling part 
of the room, but edged with a leaden 
blackness, like the wing of the gloomy 
night-raven. The soul knew that her 
hour was come ; and this was the heaven- 
sent messenger, not dreadful to those who 
desire him, come at the call of her sad 
weary spirit, to release her from earth and 
its troubles. But as she looked on her 
mother's sorrowful face, tears filled her 
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eyes again, and she almost wished, for the 
sake of the fondly-loved parent, to linger 
on earth sometime longer; but the eyes 
of the Presence were mild, and seemed to 
bid her a welcome, and her frame was 
feeble : the soul within longed to be free, 
a call as of a voice long forgotten rang 
in her ears, the memories of the love of 
the past, the hopes of a brief wedc of joy 
and of summer, the glories that once her 
happy life had promised — these rushed 
through her mind, and her spirit, sadly 
grieving o'er all, felt ready to leave the 
earth, and even anxious to spread its 
pinions aloft and, released from the body, 
seek for the calm of heaven. She had no 
strength to speak, but the Presence drew 
near at her unuttered wish and graciously 
bent down towards her. 
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Then the beautiful maiden laid her 
head on the mystic shoulder, where never 
mortal reposed for more than a moment 
in safety, and lifting up her pale lips, re- 
ceived the kiss of the Presence. Into her 
heart it sank, and with a gentle sigh back 
on the pillow fell all that was earthly, the 
frail fair delicate body, while the gentle 
spirit passed into the embrace of death 
and through the darksome gates that were 
the arms of the destroyer, and received 
new light and life, to enter again through 
the shadows of change the brightness 
of immortality. 




CHAPTER IX. 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time. 
Calm or convulsed — in brceie, or gale, or stonn. 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime, 
Dark-heaving ; — boundless, endless, and sublime — 
The image of Eternity — the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee .- thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alon& 



UT into the night, wild with the 
breath of the rising breezes, 
passed the once more free im- 
mortal soul of Rosia, and to her 
side in an instant came Edithia, the beau- 
tiful child-spirit that had started with her 
from Coralia to obtain the wished-for life 
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now over and ended in sorrow. Often 
and often had Edithia watched o'er her 
sister on earth, and many a time had she 
prayed for her happiness, for she loved her 
truly, and grieved at the slightest cloud 
that passed over the maiden's brow or 
shaded her beautiful bosom. When she 
knew that her doom was fixed she wan- 
dered across sea and land, and far through 
regions of heaven, to ask of the spirits who 
dwell beyond the shadows of planets if no 
cure could be found for the hapless Rosia 
and her unhappy love, and when those 
journeys were vain, and the same reply 
was echoed by each Power who heard her, 
she returned to earth and lingered beside 
her sister. 

Thus she was near the dying Rose, and 
as the spirit emerged from the destroyer s 
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embrace she hovered near, and whisper- 
ing soft words of welcome, embraced her 
with fondest emotion. Rosia answered her 
greeting, but turned her head away and 
laid it upon her sister's shoulder, and in 
silence the two descended into the sea, 
and passing quietly through the depths of 
inconstant ocean, arrived in the warmer 
waters of brighter climates, where the cold 
north wind never ventures, and storm- 
blasts disturb not the peaceful repose and 
soft calms of radiant tropical regions, 
the homes of eternal summers of sunshine. 
Then the sisters arose once more to the 
surface of the sea, and behold, it was again 
morning. The waves were rippling gently 
under the soft kiss of a light southern 
breeze, the sun was sparkling on them, 
and as each tiny head upturned, it gathered 
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a coronet of gems from the rays its 
mirror-like surface reflected. From a 
little distance ij: looked like a carpet of 
blue inlaid with sun-born stars and the 
eye-beams of angels of glory. The 
heavens, aglow with the rays of the day- 
king, relieved their intense brightness by 
opening their bosom unto a few fleecy 
clouds, white and soft as the down on the 
neck of the swan. These moved slowly 
across the sky — as might journey a flock 
of the mistlings of ocean, born from the 
kisses of breezes and foam-flakes, to float 
through realms of ether — and vanished 
where sleep the veils that cover the 
foreheads of earth-gazing mountains. 

Over the waste of waters a few grey 
plume- clad sea-birds came from desolate 
islands, where as yet the foot of man had 
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not disturbed the homes of the feathered 
wanderers; from the waves leapt huge 
fishes, disporting themselves in the bright- 
ness of morning. All nature seemed full of 
life and joy, bom of peace and contentment, 
with unity of power, of will, and of motion. 

To the ever-pleased soul of Edithia the 
scene had a charm, and the beauty around 
her harmonized with her own and made 
her feel tranquil and happy ; but she saw 
that the fair Rosia beside her was still sad, 
and folding her softly in arms more fair 
than the cheeks of a morning of spring- 
time, she kissed her tenderly, and break- 
ing the silence between them, asked her, 
in words that showed her compassionate 
feeling, — 

* Dear sister, since we parted before the 
life-giving Presence hast thou been un- 
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happy as when thou toldest me first of thy 
sorrow ? ' 

Through the Immortal beside her there 
seemed to pass a terrible struggle, as if 
passion and life were fiercely contending 
together, and then she looked with tearful 
eyes at the other, and answered, — 

* Edithia, how long the time since we 
parted has been with you I know not, and 
now to me it seemeth short; but, alas ! the 
produce of a few brief years has been but 
suffering and sorrow. Oh ! darling sister, 
when I left thee I hoped to forget and find 
new happiness in another life, but it has 
not been so. My earthly career seems 
but to have been the working out of the 
doom my recollections foreshadowed. I 
found — but you know it all. Yet, dear 
sister, it is some relief to share my sorrow 

12 
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With thy kind sympathising tender dis- 
position. Dear child-sister, I loved one 
who would have been to me the joy of my 
affectionate heart. No love could have 
been too great bestowed on him, and oh ! 
fondly, too fondly, I believed he returned 
it. Ah ! yet I believe it, and perhaps now 
he is disconsolate, dreaming of one he 
has lost on earth and for ever. Before 
he knew me another had won his devotion. 
Why is it that souls are not formed for 
each other, sweet Edithia ? * 

* Ask of the mighty creation, sister, thy 
question, but oh ! expect not an answer 
too fondly. Within these circling spheres 
that surround us mysteries are hid that 
we the Immortals resolve not. Ask of the 
sea, ask of the earth, or the air, and of 
all the vast forms and spirits that are 
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around and about us. Ask them, sister ; 
I have done so, but ever in vain. Locked 
in the hand of eternal knowledge are the 
secrets concerning our being, and who 
shall find the key that bideth It open ? Ah ! 
sister, rest content with the joys we have. 
Ask no explanations of thy misfortunes, 
but come to our home of bliss, and forget 
and banish for ever from thy purity the 
unhappy recollections that have already 
to-day made thee a sorrowful spirit.' 

* You bid me do the impossible, Edithia. 
Our sister Violettella was right. We 
cannot ever forget or sweep from the 
brightness of immortality the shade that 
a cause, however transient, hath cast upon 
it. No, dearest, for me, with lost love, 
with blighted hopes, with glorious life 
no longer full of joy, for me, there is but 
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one thing left, one chance, one hazard, 
peace-promising. Start not, dear sister ; it 
is a dreadful conception to happiness, but 
unto misery like mine the only comfort. 
Start not, dear sister, when I tell thee that 
I raise my prayer to Him who made us 

« 

and beseech his mercy to bless me with 
annihilation. 

* Oh ! sister,' half shrieked Edithia, 
terrified at the fearful thought her sad 
companion had uttered, * by all you love, 
by thy poor child-sister Edithia, by the 
bright portals of our shining home, by 
Him who made it and thee, think not, 
speak not that dreadful word. Oh ! what is 
suffering to the thought of death eternal ? 
Nevermore to know creation, or to see the 
glories that are born within the flaming 
circles that we roam. To lose for ever 
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all SO bright, so fair, so sweetly ours, 
held in such high privileges and shared 
in boundless love and happiest hopewlth 
sister souls whose beings are our own.' 

■ 

But no sweet response came from the 
other. Only she raised her eyes and 
dropped her hands before her, and turned 
away, saying, — 

* Thy pleasures nevermore are mine, 
fair child. Remembrance is true sorrow. 
Remembrance such as mine, of perished 
love and hope born like the mist, to 
vanish in the sun's first beams, must live 
for ever in my breast. Coralia is the 
home of life, of life eternal, immortal. 
And hgw can I, with sadness sorrowing 
into my full heart, live there in joy? No ! 
while remembrance lasts eternal life means 
but eternal misery. 
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* Forbid It, Father,' replied Edithia. 
' Thy Maker, Rosia, loves thee as all His 
children, and the Almighty power that 
linked our beings to a sphere He loved 
ne'er meant our suffering to be everlast- 
ing. Is not death itself and the release 
of the soul from the mortal chains of a 
body His greatest crowning mercy ? and 
thou to whom at our joint request he gave 
a second lease of human life hast been 
thus doubly blessed by His merciful kind- 
ness. Oh ! sister, darling, doubt Him not, 
but come, shake off thy misery and return 
to joy/ 

' In vain,' she cried, and from her in- 
most spirit forth came the grief she felt 
and struggled to conceal. * Nevermore 
while the bright world swings round yon 
shining orb shall I know peace. If, too. 
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this earth were gone and our being 
transmuted to some other rolling planet, 
into fairer Coral home, there would 
my lost love come and, binding fast 
my heart to mortal grief, take from 
eternal life eternal bliss, and make mv 
immortality my ever present and my fatal 
curse.' 

Edithia burst into tears of sorrow, bright 
as diamond dews, but sprung from her 
heart's depths. She could not answer, 
and Rosia resumed. 

Ah ! sweet sister, weep not for me. I 
will away from here. Down to our home 
at first, and then, permission granted to 
this wretched soul, forth from the earth 
and all it holds my course shall steer, and 
sail beyond the sun, beyond the stars, 
beyond the orbits of the comets, beyond 
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the flaming circle that enwraps all that 
the eye of mortal man can see or our 
intelligence, however pure and bright, 
conceive, beyond the outmost walls of 
this great universe, into the sources of 
creative might. There shall I find the 
Power that made me, and the Father and 
God of all will hear my prayer, and in 
His bosom I shall find my rest.' 

There was silence for a time, and then 
Rosia, passing her hand round her sister's 
neck, said. 

* Come, sister, come. Wilt thou who 
lovest me so much refuse to join me in 
my flight from pain ? ' 

With an effort that wrung her gentle 
soul to the very depths of its being, 
Edithia answered, — 

* No, sister. Where thou goest in thy 
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sadness Edithia will not forsake thee. 
Come.' 

Hand in hand they turned their gaze 
upon the deep and sank in the sea. Their 
inessential bodies glided smoothly through 
the waters, and on they went in silence 
until before them arose the shafts of 
glorious mould, the shining portals that 
gave entrance to the palace of theTmmor- 
tals, the everlasting halls of fair and joy- 
ous Coralia. 

All the sister souls knew the form of 
Edithia's companion, as she moved among 
them with downcast eyes and fair hair 
flowing o'er her beauteous shoulders. Sor- 
row had not altered her immortal form, 
but it cast a gloom upon her that all 
pitied, and many a sister longed to offer 
soft words of comfort, but knew it was 
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in vain. Violettella among these stood 
and mutely gazed on the fair spirit, and 
regretted that she was powerless to wash 
away from the soul the memories that 
had destroyed its joys for ever. 

And now they traversed the glorious 
brilliance of the outer halls and stood 
before the Presence that reigned supreme 
within those circles of immortality, and 
before him the two spirits bowed, and he 
smiled divine love upon them, brightly on 
Edithia, mingled with sadness on the 
fair form of Rosia. 

' Welcome once more among us, fair 
children,' said the voice, which seemed 
rather to sink into their consciousness 
than address its silvery tones to them. 
* Welcome, sister Rosia, so long absent. 
Why is thy head cast down ? ' Art thou 
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not glad once more to behold the golden 
glow that shines on the home of the happy 
Immortals ? Oh, gentle sister, speak from 
thy inmost being, for happy and truly 
rejoiced are we to greet thee again.* 

As he spoke there came a brightness 
over his features, that illumined space 
around him, so the head of a saint is 
crowned with a bright scintillating halo, 
as one sees it in old-fashioned pictures 
done in the days when painting and 
poetry, beloved by the fabulous Muses, 
were sisters and studied together. 

Edithia saw it and smiled back her 
greeting, but Rosia still drooped her 
head, and, responding from the depths of 
her sadness, answered, — 

* Away in the far-off regions, whither we 
never go save but with thy permission, is 
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there no spirit-dweller who can destroy 
the immortal and give me that peace 
which the arms of death once promised ? ' 

* Alas! dear Rosia,' replied the Presence, 
while a celestial tear glittered on eyelids 
more fair than the wings of the Phoenix, 
a dewdrop more precious than those that 
of old descended at morning upon the 
grassy slopes of Mount Hermon, crown- 
clad with cedars. * Alas ! Hast thou lost 
faith in the beauties of immortal being ? 
and wouldst thou for ever put off the 
robes that indue thee with knowledge, 
with power, with virtue, with love, and 
light divine, and the marvellous power to 
wander at will through earth, air, ocean, 
and heaven ? Are the immortal joys that 
were thine all exhausted ? ' 

* Ask me not,' she replied, raising her 
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head, and sadly gazing on the benignant 
visage of the tender-voiced speaker. 
^Ask me not, for thou knowest. Here 
from my inmost being I lay my sorrow 
at thy feet before thee, and too well is 
it patent that for me there can be no 
rest, no joy in the happiness around me, no 
pleasure in power so useless, no glory in 
ruling, if such gift were mine, the whole 
eternal creation, now that love is over, 
and the soul of thy hapless suppliant has 
lost for ever the kindred one to which 
its fondest hopes were united. Couldst 
thou be joyous if my sorrow were thine, 
and is it a reproach that I wish for repose, 
content to pay as the price the pain of 
oblivion ? 

The Presence bowed, and there was a 
pause. All around was as silent as the 
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depths of night on a calm-bound sea, or 
the heart of a glacier, where life and the 
moving forces that ring through the 
living world are chained by the iron 
breath of the ice-king. Into her heart 
and the whole of her innermost being the 
sentient Presence gazed, and saw what 
was passing there, and pity, deep and 
tender, arose within him. He looked at 
her sadly, and in a more solemn voice 
than betore signified his will to her. 

* Rosia, this immortal home is as free 
as the air to the birds of heaven. Your 
sorrow is not of us, neither is it ours to 
relieve it. We weep with you, we are 
sad that such is your nature, and no care 
of ours can supply the love that has 
vanished out of your life for ever, leaving 
a blank so large, wholly and everlastingly 
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vacant. Coralia is free. Go forth, be- 
loved sister. Wing thy flight from heaven 
to heaven, search every star, every planet 
that gilds the arch of night and brightens 
over the inconstant waves that slowly roll 
above us. Go to the bright Ruler of day, 
— go yet further, break through the limits 
of this life's circle, and pass to another, 
and thence on in thy search till you reach 
the uttermost verge of creation. Seek 
beyond that for the Essence of all things, 
and in His love trust to obtain your re- 
quest. Gentle Edithia, child- soul, beauti- 
ful and fair, so pure that the powers of 
evil will vanish before thy face as thou 
passest among them, take the hand of thy 
sister, and lead her and let her lead thee 
until, the destination reached, thy love 
shall rejoice in her comfort, and then 
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return to thy home, happy and blessed, 
rejoicing. Rosia, sweet, sorrowful sister, 
part thou from us in peace, and the bene- 
ficent Being whom we know but as mercy, 
goodness, and love bless thee and grant 
thy petition.' 

The voice ceased, and the two sisters 
bowed down in silence before it, and then 
glided away from the central hall and 
traversed the long corridors of light. They 
passed on -without interruption till they 
reached the flaming portals, and there a 
glorious spirit, clad in robes of snowy 
sea-gossamer, kissed them and bade them 
farewell in the name of all the Immortals. 
Forth into the sea they went, hand in 
hand, Rosia shedding many a tear, and 
Edithia sad and sorrowful, for she did 
not wish to distress her sister further 



with her grief. They moved, along- be- 
neath the crystal waves for many a league, 
and then, like the brilliant bubbles that 
rise round the edges of sun-gilt water, 
they rose to the surface together. 




CHAPTER X. 

'Tis present to my thought : — and yet where is it ? 

But the process and the plan 
Are less obscure j of these may man inquire. 
Say, thou, great close of human hopes and fears. 
Great key of hearts ! Great finisher of fates ! 
Great end ! and great b^inning, say where art thou? 

^^ iM^^ ^"" ^^ shining from his 
^r. highest mid-day position when 
Wf , Rosia and Edithia arose from the 
■r '," depths of the ocean and the 
beautiful halls of Coralia into the air of 
heaven. The breeze that enlivened the 
sea in the morning was dead, and the 
surface of the water, completely becalmed, 
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lay like a vast eye reflecting the beams 
of the mighty luminary in one mass of 
golden and intensely brilliant light. 

* Let us search the earth first,' sighed 
Rosia, and without words Edithia ac- 
quiesced. 

From the tropical centre of ocean in 
which they were the sisters moved on hand 
in hand over the entire watery expanse of 
the globe. In the heats of the equatorial, 
and the cold of the polar regions, in 
the mean temperature of the other zones 
they sought in vain for the Spirit they 
fancied, and thence they passed on to the 
land. Over the mighty continents, as yet 
unexplored by human endeavours, the Im- 
mortal sisters winged their way. High 
mountains, deep valleys, caves beneath 
the earth, terrestrial places below the sea 
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were visited in vain, for the secrets of the 
world were not there. And then they 
pierced the solid mass of the rolling globe 
itself, and passed downwards, through 
those vast central fires and living streams 
of clear water that lie beneath the foot of 
man, ready to burst upon and destroy 
him when his time shall be ripe, and his 
cycle of years be fulfilled, and the cup of 
his iniquity be charged to the brim. 

It was evening when they had traversed 
the entire orb, and paused to gaze for the 
last time upon the mighty earth, from 
the summit of the snow-clad mountain 
that looks o'er the vast ocean as a child 
looketh across a rivulet. Thence they 
viewed the land beneath them, and with 
a lingering fondness bade it adieu, and, 
turning their faces to the west, sprang 
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aloft through the clear air of evening to- 
wards the brilliant light-giving godhead. 
A silver sunbeam, sloping downwards, 
served as a guide to conduct them. Along 
it they passed and soon left this world 
behind, like a tiny spot in the distance, 
seeming to them as a balloon that, ascend- 
ing from earth in the still calm of the 
evening, gradually lessens in size as it 
nears the stars of heaven. 

Upwards from our planet, but to 
the centre of the vast solar system in 
which it occupies no mean position, 
the beautiful spirits sailed. First they 
traversed the ambient air, pure and warm 
with the rays of the living sunlight, and 
next they came to the circle of azure 
that girds as with a sapphire braclet the 
everlasting arms that hold the poles in 
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their places. The earth was all be- 
neath them, and forth from its influences 
and the refracting vapours that wrapt it 
round as mists enwrap the moon with 
golden rings, foretelling rain, they passed 
into airless spaces and vacuous deeps, that, 
scarce illumined by sun-rays, star-beams, 
and ever-varying moons, were as the 
twilight of the world greeting the west 
with eyes inclined to sleep. 

They passed the sun-reflecting orb that 
gives night half her charms, and gilds 
gaunt-limbed death, that watches through 
the darksome hours, with colours paler 
than his bloodless flesh. She, untouched by 
cloud or vapour, calm, serene, peaceful, and 
rolling mightily around her central earth, 
smiled on the wanderers, and for them 
shed a clearer flood of light than that 
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vouchsafed by her to ocean's heart when 
august tides roll highest up the shore 
and balmy skies invite hef radiance to 
illumine them. With such bright beams 
for company, they passed the moon, and 
crossed the path of many a fleeting star, 
and neared the planets, and between them 
traversed the space illimitable and came 
into the world of fire. 

Edged with a band of white and shining 
light, the glittering eye of God shone on 
them. From his midst shot fiery rays 
that fell on all sides round and touched 
a million worlds with transient glories 
while their upper face^ gazed upon him. 
And with the light was heat excessive 
that, unsubdued, passed from his outer 
bound equal through space and warmed 
the larger earths, and lit the stars, and 
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brightened many a moon, and breathed 
on far-off inessential forms, and woke 
from sleep at break of day creation ; vaster 
than those numerous drops that separate 
form the unmeasured ocean's waves, or, 
one by one, the countless sea-shore sands, 
or worlds, and suns, and fleecy stars 
that walk through heaven within the 
snow paths we see on high and call 
the milky way. 

Now trembling seized them. If aught 
immortal can know fear, they knew it, 
for that glorious orb oft worshipped here 
as God himself, shone on them with such 
gorgeous brilliancy that their pure beings 
felt the vast He ruled, and at the very 
thought of so much might create within 
the fire on which they gazed, as boys 
who from a matchlight idly thrown aside. 
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kindle a conflagration, and before it halt, 
chained to the fatal spot by foolish fears, 
stood near the outer band, and waited long 
ere courage came to pierce the mysteries 
by the heat concealed. 

But the ethereal principle within them 
soon overcame their dread, and, closely 
drawn one to the other, they pierced the 
outer circle of the sun, and into the flam- 
ing heart of the mighty giver of heat 
and life they plunged, borne on by their 
wills alone and unhurt by the burning 
masses around them. Through furnace 
fires whose force alone would at a touch 
have turned our earth and every sphere 
that walks the paths of heaven to glowing 
ashes, so fierce the fire and such the fury 

of that blazing mass, whose near approach 
alone would drink the seas and to the 
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bottom drain old ocean dry, they all un- 
injured passed. 

They searched the wells from which the 
liquids spring, and in volcanoes found 
the wondrous wombs whence burst the 
sun-stones, concepts of fire which leave 
their home and vanish singing through 
the shining skies. They dived in cavern 
depths walled in and roofed with flame, they 
braved a heat fiercer than fifty hells rolled 
into one, and shrunk not from the toucli of 
conflagrations that might have burnt them- 
selves to absolute destruction but for the 
powers that kept them ever in motion, from 
the centre rolling outwards, casting their 
heat and light towards the worlds around, 
and then returning to the interior to gain 
once more renewal of the powers they 
scatter far and wide like down on winds. 
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throughout the §olar vault of mystic 
heaven. 

Even to the very centre of the sphere 
the sisters went ; but there the incandescent 
substances were broken and held naught. 
Right through they passed, and on the 
outer edge stood musing o'er their 
future course. The sun, wrapt in its 
own impenetrable mystery, urging swift 
worlds around while fixed itself, or mov- 
ing in its turn with other suns, was silent. 
Within its fiery arms no spirits dwelt, 
no angels ever rested midst its beams. 
Condemned to burn alone in solitary 
grandeur ; glorious, but far from commune 
with the creations vast that it sustains roll- 
ing around it, as the child holds with a 
string the ball he swings about his head : and 
peacefully he smiled out into the heavens, 
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obedient tp the all-ruling Power that 
bade him shine, firm to his duty he stood, 
nor murmured at it. But to'these passing 
souls naught was vouchsafed ; not even the 
glorious beams upon his breast answered 
their questions or g&,ve any sign of recog- 
nition. Useless their journey thither. 
Brightest of orbs that from this earth 
we see, glorious and ever- radiant from 
thy throne, holding our habitation towards 
thyself, and drawing ever on from year 
to year the mystic circle along which we 
glide, thou but a servant of a mighty 
Master, shine on supreme, though naught 
canst thou to will, or cause, or do ! 

So thought the Immortal sisters, and 
then passed beyond the ring that girds 
the space we see. Far out into a void 
external to the remotest regions that man, 
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with even his largest telescope, fixed on 
the furthest prospect of the heaven, can 
perceive, they journeyed. Beyond the fixed 
stars, each glittering for the worlds he 
rules, beyond the orbits of the comets and 
the zone theirs by true right, who sweep 
the blue of heaven with fires that brook 
no quenching, and consume with fiercer 
breathing than a thousand suns the worlds 
they barely touch. Beyond the tracks of 
wandering meteors, which scarcely find their 
journey mapped upon the plan of heaven, 
beyond the light of these, and far away 
into adjoining regions yet unknown, un- 
named, unseen, even unthought of by a 
mortal mind. 

Onwards, now born up by forces that 
they hardly felt, but scarcely having will or 
power left, scarce knowing what they did 
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or how they moved, but linked hand in 
hand, with one head pillowed on the other's 
breast, the sisters sped. 

Now was a darksome space, and then 
a light once more, as that of snow peaks 
in the waning moon, shone on them, and 
towards its beams they went. But as 
they passed, behind were left worlds 
grouped together round their special suns, 
celestial systems peopling all space, and 
mightier heavens than our own, all held 
within the everlasting chains that bind 
as in one universal scheme the whole 
creation. And such the mighty multitudes 
of stars that naught in heaven or earth 
can equal be to the conception of their 
magnificence, ranged by laws mystic and 
wonderful, bound in a brotherhood of 
their own, linked hand in hand throughout 
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the realms of life external to our ken, and 
far beyond the range of thoughts that 
here are ours. And thus creation, peopled 
and arranged in manner much above our 
transient knowledge, brooks no descrip- 
tion, and the vast nameless things 
that lie invisible to mortal sight with 
awe divine strike terror through the 
soul and paralyse the pulses of the 
brain. 

* But, undistressed by all the wondrous 
worlds and powers of might around them, 
Rosia and Edithia passed onwards, and 
reached a system in whose centre was a 
sun of ice, if such can be the name of 
that which glows with cold as ours^ with 
heat. The light from thence was shed 
on the attendant worlds whose number 
far exceeded those that roll around the 
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solar centre of the system to which we are 
third-rate joined. 

From forth this freezing sphere rays 
rushed like arrows from the stars of night, 
and in their bosoms bore a cold intense as 
that of arctic ocean's winters, where the 
billows set and piled icebergs lift white 
heads to heaven. A glacial air sur- 
rounded many of the globes they crossed. 
On one they lighted, and there found an 
earth all frozen, many a sea congealed, 
and many a glacier lying between rocks 
whose peaks had never felt the touch of 
life. And in this world was nothing mov- 
ing, only rugp^ed cliffs, and barren rocks, 
and native desolation, that, conceived of 
sharpest frost out of the depths of matter- 
bearing space, fixed all altogether and 
conglomerate, sought out a central sphere 
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and moved around it, freezing and chil- 
ling to eternal sleep. 

Up to this frost-formed sphere they 
sailed, midst, many a shivering orb and 
trembling moon whose beams fell round 
like needles of pure ice rolled out in 
lengths 'neath rays from our world's king. 
These had lustre in them, as the diamonds 
that in the dark dart forth short brillimt 
sparkling fires, that play around a noble 
matron's forehead, hair-crowned and white 
with purity and high-born pride. 

They reached this orb, with many an 
outer ring of shining brightness, at whose 
touch the sun himself, chilled to the very 
heart, had gathered up his beams, and, 
rolled in one self- concentrated mass, fled 
through the heavens as flies the bird of night 
through mists of morn home to his dwelling 

14 
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in the darkened church. The day-god, thus 
terrified by the frigid blasts that subdue the 
hotest vapours and drink up with frozen 
breath the purest beams of summer's 
sultriest day, had spread such pinions as 
had not been chilled, and hied him wildly 
shrieking through the skies. Into this 
benumbing mass the spirits went, and 
through its piercing cold and down 
its depths amongst the life-consuming 
caverns and the wastes that are the homes 
of frost, and snow, and ice. There they 
saw wondrous workings, in which the star- 
producing powers in motion were, and all 
the vast contents of bergs and slabs ground 
and diffused through thousand phases till 
they passed into the external edge ; and 
there, with sparks and beams of mightiest 
freezing hung, stood, looking on the worlds 
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that rolled around far off amid the orbits of 
the deep. 

But in this ice-formed centre was neither 
spirit nor angel, nor the power they 
sought, and that great working had its 
destined end, which deigned not even 
answer to their prayers. 

And now, half wearied with these path- 
ways through illimitable space, they came 
beyond the range of worlds, into the 
region as yet uncreate to definite purpose, 
though no chaos is there in regions ruled 
by the Eternal's will, yet might we call it 
such, for unto us it hath not form, or 
name, or being, or edge, or boundary; 
but mixed and mingled wildly all exists. 
Things that have been and shall be, side 
by side, and waiting for the vivifying 
words that hung the earth around the sun 
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and all the stars fixed to their places in 
sidereal creation. 

Here the sisters passed more slowly, 
for about them flew numberless shapes, 
and unknown forms and figures. First 
were there ancient planets, old suns and 
stars that had belonged to systems 
passed away, and, having gone down 
from heaven, now lay waiting other 
forms, or festering in corruption that 
had been their own undoing. There were 
suns and moons, comets and meteors, 
endless forms and shapes which had had 
wings, and satellites, and tails and ne- 
bulae, and endless nunibers of attendant 
stars, and these, grown weary of their 
servitude and ceaseless rolling through 
the vaults of heaven, were now released 
from all their toil and slept. 
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After old worlds were new ones, masses 
of matter ready to be pushed into their 
places in heaven — firmaments filled with 
earths, and moons, and stars, and globes, 
and forms to populate another sky, grown 
great for when the hand of God shall dis- 
miss the present occupiers of pure space 
— or to be hung aloft in heavens new- 
create by will Almighty, and set high to 
do God's work and glorify His name. 

Past these were other beings, things 
that had lived, or should live. Birds 
with monstrous wings, that, plume-ladened, 
swept the spaces 'twixt the spheres, and 
served as shadows to them from the blaze 
of beams. Beasts with curious forms, feet, 
legs, and heads monstrous, and on plans 
unknown to our small minds. Fishes 
there were on ancient types and new. 
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with scales like armour on the breasts of 
ships, or soft unshielded heads coloured 
with all the beauties of the day. Men, 
too, in size gigantic, and with many 
heads and hundred arms, like fabled 
Titans. Some had passed away, and others 
would be. All these forms and strange 
incongruous beings flocked in endless 
numbers round each other, and massed in 
drear confusion multiplied, and all per- 
plexing to the two, who hardly knew 
which way to wing their flight, appeared. 

But now, these past and left behind, chaos 
and the bounds of space were reached. 
Then they came unto an edgeless verge, 
and back recoiled, for all was vast, 
unknown, untrod, before them, and 
Edithia trembled, and thus bespoke her 
sister, — 
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* Oh ! Rosia, hither we have come in 
vain. There is no spirit here. Let us 
return and try if time will yet give com- 
fort to thy sad heart/ 

And Rosia turned on her with a smile, 
saying,— 

* The end is near/ 

And as she spoke, upon them beamed 
a ray of glorious light. Led by its shining 
lustre they moved on until they arrived 
midst ranks of glorious beings who fell 
back to let the effulgence of the Almighty 
flow o'er their approaching forms. All 
here was light and glory. O'er them fell 
a thousand rays of beauteous colors, blue, 
and red, and crimson, purple, yellow, green , 
and gold, and silver mixed, and all in 
streams so bright that the fair bow beauti- 
fying the eastern sky had been ashamed 
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and glad to hide his head beneath the cloud 
his iris glorifies. The radiance of the 
place was more than that of sunbeams 
on the winter's snow, or clearest moun- 
tain peaks, or summer waves. It was the 
glow of heaven. The rays from God's own 
crown, divine and pure, shone wondrously, 
and as the Immortals neared the light, 
a radiant smile of love and mercy fell 
upon them. Backward drew Edithia, and 
bowed her head, but Rosia, drawn onward 
by a grace divine, passed into the Eternal's 

everlasting arms, that wrapt her round 

» 

and in absorption gave her all she wished 
— Annihilation and Forgetfulness. 

The fair and sorrowing spirit was no 
more, and comfort in the knowledge came 
to the sister left alone. She wept, but 
dried her tears, and with the light of God's 
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pure love and merciful remembrances on 
her, back she returned through endless 
realms of space down to the shining halls 
of Coralia. 









THE END. 
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perusal. The careless reader cannot fail to be entertained, while 
the thoughtful student of social science will find much in it on 
which to meditate." — Public Opinion, 
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without set forms of the Universal Creator, and actuated mainly 
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** All the individuals whom the reader meets at the gold-fields are well- 
drawn, amongst whom not the least interesting is 'Terrible Mac.'" — //our 

** There is not a dull page in the book." — Scotsman. 



OWER HALLOWDEANE. 2 vols., 21s. 
OXIE: a Tale. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 



T 
T 

''I^WIXT CUP and LIP. By Mary Lovett-Cameron. 

-*• 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

"Displays signs of more than ordinary promise. . . . As a whole the 
novel cannot fail to please. Its plot is one that will arrest attention ; and 
its characters, one and all, are full of life and have that nameless charm 
which at once attracts and retains the sympathy of the reader." — Daily 
News. 
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WIXT WIFE AND FATHERLAND. 2 vols., 



•'ywix 

-*- 21S. 



•• A bright, vigorous, and healthy story, and decidedly above the average 
of books of this class. Being in two volumes it commands the reader's 
unbroken attention to the very end.*' — Standard, 

** It is by someone who has caught her (Baroness Tautphoeus') gift of 
telling a charming story in the boldest manner, and of forcing us to take 
an interest in her characters, which writers, far better from a literary point 
of view, can never approach." — Athenaeum. 

TWO STRIDES OF DESTINY. By S. Brookes 
BUCKLEE. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

TINDER PRESSURE. By T. E. Pemberton. 2 
^ vols., 21s. 

TIT AGES: a Story in Three Books. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

"WANDERING FIRES. By Mrs. M. C. Despard, 
^ ' Author of " Chaste as Ice," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

Ti^EBS OF LOVE. (I. A Lawyer's Device. 
** II. Sancta Simplicitas.) By G. E. H. i vol., Crown 
8vo., I OS. 6d. 

TyEIMAR'S TRUST. By Mrs. Edward Christian. 
' '^ 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

T^/'HO CAN TELL? By A Mere Hazard. Crown 
^^ 8vo, 7s. 6(i. 

"WILL SHE BEAR IT? A Tale of the Weald. 
' ' 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

"This is a clever story, easily and naturally told, and the reader's 
interest sustained throughout. ... A pleasant, readable book, such as 
we can heartily recommend." — Spectator. 

WOMAN'S AMBITION. By M. L. Lyons. 1 vol., 
7s. 6d. 

Thirtieth Thousand. 

VE VAMPYRES ! A Legend of the National Betting 
-*- Ring, showing what became of it . By the Spectre. In 
Striking Illustrated Cover, price 2s., post free. 

Samuel Tinsley, 10, Southampton Streetj Strand. 
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ROBA DITALIA; or, Italian Lights and Shadows: 
a record of Travel. By Charles W. Heckethorn. In 2 
vols:, 8vo, price 30s. 

'^PHE EMPEROR AND THE GALILEAN: an 
-■- Historical Drama. Translated from the Norwegian of 
Henkik Ibsen, by Catherine Ray. In i vol., crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

Tj^TYMONIA. In i vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEARS' LEAVE ; or, My 
Impressions of the Mother Country, the Continent of 
Europe, the United States of America, and Canada. By an 
Indian Officer. In one vol. 8vo. Handsomely bound. Price 

I2S. 

■p^ACT AGAINST FICTION. The Habits and 
-■- Treatment of Animals Practically Considered. Hydro- 
phobia and Distemper. With some remarks on Darwin. By 
the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. 2 vols., 8vo., 30s. 

MALTA SIXTY YEARS AGO. With a Concise 
History of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, the 
Crusades, and Knights Templars. By Col. Claudius Shaw. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, los. 6d., gilt edges, 12s. 

ON THE MISMANAGEMENT OF THE PUBLIC 
RECORD OFFICE. By J. Pym Yeatman, Barrister- 
at-Law. In Wrapper, price is. 

LETTER TO THE QUEEN ON HER RETIRE- 
MENT FROM PUBLIC LIFE. By One of Her Majesty's 
most Loyal Subjects. In wrapper, price is., post free. 

THHE USE AND ABUSE OF IRRATIONAL ANI- 
-*- MALS ; with some Remarks on the Essential Moral 
Difference between Genuine "Sport" and the Horrors of 
Vivisection. In wrapper, price is. 

(CONFESSIONS OF A WEST-END USURER. In 
^ Illustrated Cover, price is. 

THETICHBORNE AND ORTON AUTOGRAPHS; 
comprising Autograph Letters of Roger Tichbome, 
Arthur Orton (to Mary Ann Loder), and the Defendant (early 
letters to Lady Tichborne, &c.), in facsimile. In wrapper, 
price 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley, 10. Southampton Street, Strand. 
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HARRY'S BIG BOOTS: a Fairy Tale, for "Smalle 
Folke." By S. E. Gay. With 8 FuU-page Illustraiiore 
and a Vignette by the author, drawn on wood by Perciv/HL 
Skelton. Crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 

•• Some capital fun will be found in ' Harry's Big Boots.' . . . The illustra- 
tions are excellent, and so is the story "^Pall Mall Gautte, 

TVTOVING EARS. By the Ven. Archdeacon Weakhead, 
•^^ Rector of Newtown, Kent i vol., crown 8vo., 5s. 

A TRUE FLEMISH STORY. By the Author of 
-^^ "The Eve of St. Nicholas." In wrapper, is. 

nPHE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SECTS. Crown 
"*- 8vo., price 5 s. 

A NOTHER WORLD; or, Fragments from the Star 
-^ City of Montalluyah. By Hermes. Third Edition, re- 
vised, with additions. Post 8vo., price 12s. 

npHE FALL OF MAN : An Answer to Mr. Darwin's 
-*- " Descent of Man ; " being a Complete Refutation, by 
common-sense arguments, of the Theory of Natural Selection. 
IS., sewed. 

'T'HE RITUALISTS PROGRESS ; or, A Sketch of the 
-*■ Reforms and Ministrations of the Rev. Septimus Alban, 
Member of the E.C.U., Vicar of S. Alicia, Sloperton. By 
A B Wildered Parishioner. Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

MISTRESSES AND MAIDS. By Hubert Curtis, 
Author of " Helen," etc. Price id. 

EPITAPHIANA; or, the Curiosities of Churchyard 
Literature: being a Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs, 
with an Introduction. By W. Fairley. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
price 5s. Post free. 

•' Entertaining."— /'a// Mall Gazette. 

"A capital collection." — Court Circular 

"A very readable volume. " — Daily Review. 

*'A most interesting book." — Leeds Mercuty. 

** Interesting and amusing." Nonconformist, 

** Particularly entertaining." — Public Opinion. 

** A curious and entertaining volume." — Oxford Chronicle, 

* 'A very interesting collection." — Cit'il Service Gazette. 

n^WELVE NATIONAL BALLADS (First Series). 
-*- Dedicated to Liberals of all classes. By Philhelot, 
of Cambridge ; in ornamental cover, price sixpence, post free. 

Samuel Tinsley, 10, Southampton Street, Strand 
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pOEMS AND SONNETS. By H. Greenhough 
■*- Smith, B.A. Fcap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

GRANADA, AND OTHER POEMS. By M. Sabiston. 
Fcp. 8vo., 4s. 

THE DEATH OF iEGEUS, and other Poems. By 
W. H. A. Emra. Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

HELEN, and other Poems. By Hubert Curtis. 
Fcp. Svo. , 3s. 6d. 

]l/riSPLACED LOVE. A Tale of Love, Sin, Sorrow, 
-^'-*- and Remorse, i vol., crown 8vo., 5s. 
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SOUL SPEAKS, and other Poems. By Francis 
H EMERY. In wrapper, is. 

SUMMER SHADE AND WINTER SUNSHINE: 
Poems. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle, Author of" The 
Mistress of Langdale Hall." New Edition. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

THE WITCH of NEMI, and other Poems. By 
Edward Brennan. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

MARY DESMOND, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Nicholas J. Gannon. Fcp. 8vo., 4s., cloth. Second 
Edition. 

THE GOLDEN PATH: a Poem. By Isabella 
Stuart. 6d., sewed. 

THHE REDBREAST OF CANTERBURY CATHE- 
•*■ DRAL : Lines from the Latin of Peter du Moulin, some- 
time a Prebendary of Canterbury. Translated by the Rev. 
F. B. Wells, M.A., Rector of Woodchurch. Handsomely 
bound, price is. 

EALAK AND BALAAM IN EUROPEAN COS- 
TUME. By the Rev. James Kean, M.A., Assistant to 
the Incumbent of Markinch, Fife. 6d., sewed. 

ANOTHER ROW AT DAME EUROPA'S SCHOOL. 
Showing how John's Cook made an Irish Stew, and 
what came of it. 6d., sewed. 

Samuel Tinsley, 10, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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NOTICE.— SECOND EDITION 

TTNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her Black Country. 
^^ Being Sketches of the Life and Character of the Spaniard of the 
Interior. By Hugh James Rose, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford; 
Chaplain to the English, French, and German Mining Companies of 
Linaries; and formerly Acting Chaplain to Her Majesty's Forces at 
Dover Garrison. In 2 vols., 8vo., price 30s. 

The Times says — '* These volumes form a very pleasing commentary on 
a land and a people to which Englishmen will always turn with sympathetic 
interest." 

The Saturday Review says—" His title of • Untrodden Spain* is no 
misnomer. He leads us into scenes and among classes of Spaniards where 
few English writers have preceded him. . . . We can only recommend our 
readers to get it and search for themselves. Those who are most inti- 
mately acquainted with Spain will best appreciate its varied excellences." 

The Spectator says — "The author's kindliness is as conspicuous as his 
closeness of observation and fairness of judgment ; his sympathy with the 
people inspires his pen as happily as does his artistic appreciation of the 
country ; and both have combined in the production of a work of striking 
novelty and sterling value." 

The Atheiusum says — " We regret that we cannot make further extracts, 
for ' Untrodden Spain ' is by far the best book upon Spanish peasant life 
tnat we have ever met with. 

The Literary Churchman says- -"Seldom has a book of travel come 
before us which has so taken our fancy in reading, and left behind it, when 
the reading was over, so distinct an impression." 

OVER THE BORDERS OF CHRISTENDOM AND 
ESLAMIAH ; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through 
Hungary, Slavonia, Bosnia, Servia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and 
Montenegro to the North of Albania. By James Creagh, 
Author of " A Scamper to Sebastopol." 2 vols., large post 
8vo, 25s. 

ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gallenga (of The 
Times\ Author of ** Country Life in Piedmont," &c., &c. 2 vols., 
8vo., price 30S. 

CANTON AND THE BOGUE : the Narrative of an 
Eventful Six Months in China. By Walter William 
MUNDY. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

DICKENS'S LONDON : or, London in the Works ot 
Charles Dickens. By T. Edgar Pemberton, Author of 
" Under Pressure." Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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